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Foreword 



The experienced educators contributing to this pubhcation on the top 
pnont) concern of 'secondar>^ schools have raised a number of significant 
questions and cited effective practices and programs. 

These authors have chosen to deal with the basic skills-^raost com- 
monlv defined bv Ia>men and man> educators as communication and 
computational skills The kevs to improving the ba^ic skills achievement of 
students are mvohement and leadership an the part of all administrators 
and instructors. Each school's leadership staff needs to give consistent, 
visible commitment and appropriate!) depIo> time, personnel, arui instruc- 
tional materials and equipment to imprpve achievement in the basic skills 
areas 

Principals cast the longest shadow of all on the quality of instruc- 
tional programs bv holding high expectation^ for student and staff perform- 
. ance, ancf b) exhibiting assertive, courageous leadership in instructional 
concerns. Ir\ the most effective programs, staff members collaborate in' 
establishing a svstem of student responsibility and direct teacher instruction 
* using diagnosis and perscription processes, communication and feedback 
between teachers, students, and parertts, few intrusions or distractions 
front instruction, and continuous staff development. Such practices as these 
deal with two of the major concerns in improving secondary basic skills 
changing an historic pattern of student failure into success, and the lack of 
preparation of secunjar> teachers t<?*t^h the basic communication and 
computational skills that are normally taught at earlier levels of instruction. 

In consideration of the present and future needs of a quality lifo for 
students, the definition of basic skills enlarges beyond the disciplines of 
reading, writing, speaking and listening, mathematics, science, Ihe social 
sciences, foreign language, and the arts to include technology, literacy, 
analytical thinking, problem 'solving, and decision making. The unity of all 




of these competencies stems from the use of communication, thinking, and 
study skills, which must undergird them. 

The res^nsibilities of the local school and school systi^m to ensure 
student attainment of basic skills Vrijl be planned, implemented, and super- 
vised by *the role^ represented m ASCD. The insights shared b\ our col- 
leagues in this, publication can assist us .in building effective basic skills 
secondary programs. The impact of their contributions to our efforts will 
be' evidenced ^.such processes as creative change approaches, the develop- 
ment of consistent* standards and realistic policies, parental and com- 
munity support,' and congruency between goals and instructional outcomes. 

Lucille G. Jordan 
'President, 1981-82 
Association for Supervision dnd 
Curriculum Development 





Introduction 



Developing Basic Skills Programs in Secondary Schools originated as part 
of a two-phase project sponsored b> the Basic Skills Improvement Office 
of the Department of Education. Under tbe direction of Shirley Jackson, 
we set out to find ways in which basic skills programs could be created and 
carried out at the secondary level' Traditionally, basic skills instruction has 
not been a major focus of junior and senior high schools, but Jackson — 
whose philosophy is to *'do what makes sense educationallv"- — i^ecognized 
the need to make sure that secondary level students who had nbt gained 
basic skills did so before leaving the educational system. ^ ^\ ' - 

In the first year of this two-vear project, we gathered together experts 
who had conducted research in the basic skills areas, and formed a national 
study group. Jpiese researchers, incIuding^ the authors of this bodk, ^put 
together critical issues papers identifying what they beheve to be the central 
concerns in developing basic skills programs at the secondary leveL And, 
going one step further, thev described w^at they felt principals and schools 
' should bQ doing to carry out their basic skills programs. Those critical 
issues are what this book is all about. 

The project, however, continued In the second phase, the study group 
met With 150 principals from 14 Washington, DC. area school systems. 
In a two-day session, the principals told the study group what they believe 
^ are critical issues We at the Basic Skills Improveme^it Office knew tfitt 
nothing the;^udy group developed coulcj^ make a significant, difference If 
we faiie^ to gather input from the principals themsejSes when trying to 
address their needs. As is stressed time and again in the following chapters, 
the principal is the single most important person in the implementation of 
school programs. 

That brings us to i\\c final step — answering the needs of the principals 
and the schools. The study group has been working on a comprehensive 
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guide for principals to use in developing their own basic skills programs. 

In essence, the guide is a very precise training manual that can' be used by 

any principal, with or without expei^ise in the vanous skills areas. When 

the guide. IS completed, we will hold five seminars around the co^try to 

tram principals in its use. 

TIjus, Developing Basic Skills Programs in Secondary Schools is just 

one aspect of a comprehensive effort to inform principals and others not 

onlv of what should be done, but how to do it as" well. This. is a goal of 

both the Basic Skills Improvement Office and ASCD, whose members are 

instrumental in implementing such programs throughout the nation. 
* 

, , . Daisy G. Wallace 

Coordinator of Secondary Basic Skills 
Basic Skills ImprpvemPnt Office 
VS. Department of Education 



' Effective 
Strategies 
forleaclning 
Basic Sl<ilis 



Being an educator in the 1980s is certainly challengirrg and sometimes 
overwhelming. Seldom before in the history of education have schools 
been eunfronte3 \Mth such a m>riad of problems — dwindling student popu- 
lations, decreasing budgets, decreasing test scores, increasing parent expec- 
tations, and collective bargainipg. Since most principals in schools today 
were tramed in the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s, little of their formal educa- 
tion provided methods for solving these proble^pjl. While awaiting results 
from current research, principals and administrators must operate with 
advice from friends, their own common sense, and^ the unforgiving school 
of trial and error. 

Initial studies of total school programs concluded that much of the 
money spent to provide better libraries, laboratories, school services, and 
staff training did little to improve the achievement level of students.^ In 
fact, to the horfor of the adult population, the test scores of cojlege-bound 
students plummeted to all-time lows in the 1970s In addition, other high 
school students were having difficult) in mastering basic skills. High schools 
in the 70s inherited extensive remediation problems from the elementary 
schools. These problems resulted in part from the general practice in the 
60s of social promotion regardless of academic achievement. This practice 
did not help parents of students understand the realistic consequences of 
not being able to read, write, and compute. Ultimately, secondary schools 
have borne the greatest indictment for grd^duating incompetent students. 

^ 

» J S Coleman. E. Q. Campbell. C J. Hobson. I McPortland, A M Nood, E D. 
Wcinfcld. and R L. York. Equably of Ediuational Opportunity (Washington. D C. 
Government Printing Office, 1966), Hcrrnstein. "IQ,'* Atlantic A/o/i//i/v*( Septem- 
ber 1971 ) 43-64. C Jentks, Inequality A Reassessment of the Efject of I anuly and 
Schooling m Amenta (New York Basic Books. 1972), F. Mosteller and D. Moyni- 
han, eds., On Equality of Educational Opportunity (New York Vintage, 1972). 
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Parents from diflfejent sections of the countrv, outraged that their gradu- 
ated children could not cdmpletc job applications or pass an Army test of , 
readmg, have sued SLhool districts for not providing an adequate education/ 
Fortv-seven states have responded by enacting laws that require 
students to pass minimum standards for secondary graduation In many 
states this legislation also includes a provision for classes that ^vill help 
secondary stWents gain basic skills But teaching basic skills" in secondary 
schools IS at^east a two-fold problem First, little is known about how to 
'turn failure into success in the secondarv^ school. Very few*studies have 
been conducted that could guide the instruction of secondary students^who 
need remediation. Secondly, there are few secondary teachers pr^p^red to ^ 
teach basic skills Kecause educators have assumed that ^basic skills are 
mastered in the elementarv schools, secondary teacher preparation focuses " 
on subject matter ' 

The purpose of this chapter* is to discuss efTecthe practices and stratef- 
gics in teachmg ba^ic skills in secondary classrooms. Successful implemen- ' 
tation of these practices is a first step toward changing patterns of student 
failure to patterns of success 

The education of secondary teachers l^as focused on subject content 
and curriculum Courses or training on effective teaching strategies ha\e 
been meager. In a studv by Stallings and others, only 20 percent of the 
teachers assigned to teach basic reading skills had received training to 
teach readin|: - Fortunately, in the 70s some research \v*as funded to isolate 
effective strategies for helping low achieving secondary students succeed 
Fi:om this wurk, several variables have emerged that principals and teachers 
should consider, including clarity in first-day organization ^nd planning, 
the element of time and ^tudents on task, schuol policies related to effective 
instruction in basic ^Us, and staff development. » ' 4 




Clarit/ in First-Day Organization and Planning 

Research bv Carolyn Evertson focused on first-day organization of 
102 junior high school English and ma'thematics classrooms'' Several 
characteristics differentiated more and less effective te!lcher-*Dianagers In 
classrooms where there was Ibss student misbchavjur and more student 
achievement throughout the year 



# 2 J Stallings,KM Netdels. and N Stavrook. How to Cluuif^i tht Proass of TukJi- 
ififf Basil RtUilin^ Skills m S('(ondar\ Schools Final Report to the National Institute 
of Education fMcnIo Park, Cahf SRI International. 1979). 

Evertson and b. Emmer, '/.//< f Mana^inunt at the licKintntu: of the 
SCiifiol Yiar in Junior }In>li CUissis I The University of Texas at Austin Research and 
DeO^opment Center for Teacher Education, 1980). 
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Strategies for Teaching Basic Skills 3 

4 1. Teachers made rules, consequences, and procedures elear on the first 
day. These included monitoring the students and following through with conse- 
qyences for those who did not comply. 

2. Teachers established a sysfem of student responsibility and accoilnt- 
>bilityJor v^otk on the first 'day. ' - . ^ 

3. Teachers were skillful irr providing inrformation and instruction. ' 

4. Teachers were skillful in organizing several instructional activities. 

The Element of Time and Students on Task 

A study by Stallings, Cory, Fairweather, and Needels illuminated a 
number of instructional strategies that are effective in teaching basic skills 
in secondary schools.^ These include management of class tim^, interactive 
instructioil, and focus of instruction. 

Management of Time * 

In 14 schools, the length of the clasf period ranged from 40 to 55 
minutes. Such time diflerences^were not related to gain in reading achieve- 
ment, student learning depended on how the available time was used. In 
classrooms where teachers were efficient in nflaking assignment^ and 
allocating materials, there was piore time avajible for instruction and 
students made greater gains iri reading. One -important factor in time 
management is to start on time and continue until the closing bell nngs. 
The distribution of time across several activities*during the class period 
h also an effective strategy for keeping sti^ents on task. Effective teachers, 

' defined as those ^ho helped students who read at trt- first to fourth-grade 
level gain up to two grade levels in one school yyar, distributed tinte in 

^ the 'foil owing ;jvay: 

Activity Percentage of Time 



Instruction— giving examples, explanations, linking to student , 


16 


experience \ 


12 


Review and discussion of class work and story content 


Drill anHpractice to help memorize V 


4 


Oral reading in small groups 


21 


silent reading ^ 


9 


Written issignments 


4 



4 J Stalfmgs, R Cory, J. Fairweather, and M. Nccdels. A Siudy of Basic Reading 
! ^ills Taught in,Secondary Schools (Menlo Park, Calif SRI International, January 
IS178). 
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4 Developing Basic Skills Programs 

The percentage of time allocated to each of thesre activities varied 
across classrooms accordmg to student achievement levels. Interestingly, 
an ample an^ount of oral readmg is helpful ior low achieving students, 
but It IS not as important for students achieving above the fourth-grade 
level. Oral reading activiticb occurred in lessons v^here vocabular>' had been 
carefully developed and within small-group settings of students with 
similar reading skills where teachers helped students develop stud> con- 
cepts Students who read below a fourth-gi'ade level need to hear and say 
wur<is as well as t9 read and write, them. These students cap usually 
pj-onuuncc or sound out words but often do not understand words in a 
story context Secondary students' compFchehsion ^cores are often |ower 

^ Figure 1, Distribution of Time Across Activities in 

Four Ability Croups in Secondary Reading Classrooms 



Activities' 

\ 


Group mean percentage of time ^ . 


Group [ 


Group ii ' 


Group III 


Group IV 


Interactive On-Task 










Activities: 










Reading aloud 


21% 


9% 


1% 


1% 


instruction 


16 


11 


17 


10 


Discussion 


12 


5 


3 


1 


Drill and Practice 


^ 4 


4 


4 


2 


Praise support** 


19 


16 


7 


11 ' 


Corrective feedback*** 


20 


16 


4 


12 


Non-lnteractivy On-Task ^ 










Activities: ' 










Classroom management . 


12% 


15% ' 


17% 


27% 


Reading silently 


9 






21 


Written assignments 


4 


22 


23 


28 


Off-Task Activities: 
Social interactii^ns 
Student unlnvolved 


5% 
6 


6% 
^ 4 


3% 
4 


8%^ 
9 



Notes Group l-Low pretest (students at 2nd to 4th grade level) 
Gain. 4.8-5.4 

Group ll-Mod pretest (students at 4th to 6th grade level) 
Gain 5.5-7 4 

Group Ill-High pretest (students above 6th grade level) 
Gain. 7.8-9.5 
Group IV*-No gain 
Gain 3,8-9.5 

* These dcl;v»t»es may occur simultaneously, therefore, the supi is greater, than 100 
percent. 

** This varmble is reported as frequency of observed occurrences per 45 minute 
period. / 
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Strategies for Teaching Ba§ic Skills 



than ihejr vOLdbulary scores C^gi-T?ading activities allovr the teacher to 
hear btudentb' reading problems, ask clarifying questions, provide explana- 
tions to help studentb cojiiprehend new words, and link the nleanin^ to 
students' prior experience or knowledge. 

Students in classrooij^ wfiere slight or po gain was made spent more 
time than other student^ on written assignments (28, percent) and silent 
reading (21 percent^^^he^'^-^'ad 1§5S I'nstruLtion, discussion^' review, -and 
drill praLt;Le<>6ome orthese students wer^e assigned to spend entire periods 
using workbb(5ks with \ef> little instruction frorn thp teacher. .Such class- 
rooms often registered more student misbehavior. Students with reading 
problems are likel) to huve shorter attention ^ans, ind the opportunity to 
be involved m several aLtivitjes during oae cla^ period seemed to help 
these studeat^eep on task. • ^ . - 

Interactive Supportive Instruction 

While studying how. teachers alienated time to various classroom 
activities, It became clear that teachers who were interactive in their 
teaching styl,e had students w ho j ^hieved more in reading This interactive 
'Style included providing of'alinstruLtion for new work, discussing, an^ 
reviewing students' work, providing drill and practice^ asking questions, 
acknowledging correct responses,- and supportively correcting wTong 
responses * * , ' 

Interactive teachers tried to include all students in fclassroorfi discus- 
sions and review sessions. The most effective teachers did not choose 
volunteers but rather called on particular students. Wjien volunteers are 
sc^licited, the same people take ^W'-each day, and many students may not 
participate at all. When calling on a student by name, it is important to 
ask a question at a lev6l on which the student is most likgly to be suc- 
cessful. If tti£ student gives an incorrect response, it is important 'that th£ 
instructor rephrase the question or give a clue so the student can succeed 
and give a correct answer. However, a wrong answer can provide an 
opportunity for the teachec to clarify, and reteach, if necessary. It is 
important in secondary remedial classrooms to handle incorrect responses 
in^ a supportive manner, siru^e research indicates these students do not 
thrive on demeaning experiences an^ failure. 

Interactive instruction is also importcint when teachfWg subjects other 
than remedial reading. Gpocl found junior high school students learned 
more mathematics in classrooms where tea.chers used active instruction.^ 

— • — — * ' ; ^ 

5 T. L Good, The Missouri mathemtitics Effectncnes? Project (University of 
Missouri at Columbia: School of Education, 1980).' ' • 
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^ TheseMeachers made assignments and provided information in a dear 
manner. The\ aj>ked students appropriate questions and provided imme- 
diate feedback to student responses. Unfortunately, many teachers of 
general mathematics students are not active in their teaching style. In a 
sfud> of mathematics clashes in 11 schools,. Stallings and Robertspn found 
that teachers more often used Vrritten VrOrkbook assignments and less often 
reviewed class work or directK instructed students in general mathematics 
classes than did teachers in geometry or calculus cla^ses.^ In classrognis 

, uhQre students are more invoHed, more achie\emenf occurs Students*in 
general mathematics or^pre-algebra classes were ofl-task significantly more 
often than were students in algebra II, geometi;|| or calculus classes. 



Figure 2. Percentage of Student Time Spent in 
Activities for Three Types of Mathematics Classes* 



Variables 


.Type I 


Type 11 


> Type III 


Instruction 


14.0% 


25.0% 


30.0% 


Review 


8.0 


"21:0 


23.0 


Written Assignments ^ 


34.0 


15.0 


11^ 


Teacher Management 


24.0 


- 20.0 


15.0 


(no students) ; 








Social Inljeractions 


11.0 


/ 130 


13.0 


Students Uninvolved 


11.0 J 


f 6.0 


4.0 


Discipline 


4.0 ^ 


0.20 


0.05 



Type I General math or Pre-Algebra > 

Type II- Algebra I, Geometry / 

Type III: Algebra II, Trigonometry, qilculus 

• Because some categories overlap, columns do not sum to 100%. 



Eleven teachers m . the study were observed in both lower and 
advanced mathematics classes. When observations of the teachefs were 
compared, researchers found the same teacher, would be active with^ 
' advanced classes and not with lower mathematics classes. These low- 
aLhieving students need instruction from teachers to stay on task. Pro- 
grammed workbooks do not help them learn the mathematical relatfonships 
necessary to cope with life A leacher can see understanding in students' 
faces, when understanding is not apparent, a teaoht?^n select another 
example from ^^le students' backgrounds and explfiin it on the chalkboard. 

^'J. Stallings and A Robertlon, Factors InfluenGin^ Women's Decisions to Enroll 
m Electne Mathematics Classes m Hi^li School Final Report to the National Institute 
of Education (Mcnio Park, Citlif.* SRI International, 1979). 
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• * 

The most important researLh finding is that teachers need to actively teach 
Note, relationships similar thok described in mathematics classes were 
also found in general Science and phvsics classes. The advanced classes* 
receued active instructioa and the less able students in general science 
classes received workbook assignments This is not effective instruetion for 
low achievine students 

Focus of Instruction 

If^eache^rs use an interacfive instructional style, to whom should they 
focus their instruction — individuals, small groups, or the' total group? Dur- 
ing the last decade, considerable energy has beea directed toward the 
development of individualized programs. Federal, state^ and local funds 
have been spelit to develop programmed reading, mathematics, and science 
books .AH of these programmed materials were directed to giving children 
activities through which they could progress at their Own rates. It was 
assumed that if students worked at their own pace through a series of 
seqential exercises,' learning would occur It did for some students, but it 
dici not for others In general, there has been a great disillusionment with 
individualized instruction Some students learn best when new information 
is presented to a small group of students who are operating at a similiar 
pace " Learning occurs when students read aloud, hear others read aloud, 
and hear others ask questions and respond. Hearing and speaking as well as 
reading and w?iting help students integrate and retain information. Individ- 
ualized programs based almost lomh on workbooks do not allow for thiS 
type of group learning . . • 

At a conference an instructional dimensions sponsored by the Na- 
fional Institute, of Education. 60 teachers discussed their experiences and 
attitudes toward individualized rtistruction Teachers reported that in most 
individualized programs the.y felt their role was relegated to record keeping 
When workbooks were relied on to provide student instruction, teachers 
felt unable k) integrate the students* learning ^ It appears that students need 
interactions with teachers A teacher can develop concepts vyith a group 
and^change examples or illustrations to coincide with the group's back- 
ground experience If students do not understand, the teacher'can find yet 



"J Stallmgs. ' Implementanon and Child Effects of Teaching Practiced in Follow 
Through Classroums." Mi>tU)^raphs of llic Socuty fur Rtwanli in Child Daclopmcnt 
(December 1975) 50-93 

Amarcl and J Stallings. "InJiviJuaiizcd Instruction." in Pet'ipcctnc^i^on the. 
Instnational DumtiMon Stml} (Washington, D C Rational Institute of Education, 
1978). ■ . ' ^* 
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« 

another example. Rooks or machirjes don't do that. They provide oppor- 
tunities to practice anJreinfoj^e instruction, but research suggests that by 
themselves, books or machines are not sufficient to provide the instruction 
students need Supervisors and principals can support wcll-focused instruc- 
tion, interactive teachfng, and effective time management b> making teach- 
ers aware of research findings and providing appropriate inservice training. 

School Policies Related to Effective Basic Skills Instruction 

Student outcomes are related to effective classroom practices, which 
may be dependent on school practices and policies Rutter found that sec- 
ondary student achievement'^ attendance, and delinquency were related to 
several school variables: 

• Consistent expectations for studen'ts throughout school, for exam- 
pie, coming to class on timer , . ^ < 

• An emphasis on pupil success and potential, for example, monthly 
awards for achievement, attendance, sports, drama, and music. 

• ,Clear, direct, and timely communication and fd^edback to teachers 
and students. ' ^ 

. • Tehcher wiHingn^ss to see students for personal assistance 

• Joint curriculum planning by staff. 

• Good school repair and mair^tenance (students encouraged to 
respect suijoundings and behave appropriately).^ 

While working with teachers to change specific behaviors, Stallings, 
Needels, and Stavrook found several school policy variables that were 
related to student achievement They included policies toward absences, 
cuts, ami tardiness, instructidh, assignment of teachers to classrooms, 
assignment of students ta classrooms, grading systems, availability of stu- 
dent information, reading in the content ^rea, and parental support. All of 
these variables can be manipulated to ^ome degree by teachers and prin- 
cipals. * 

AbsenceS^ate and Tardiness 

Responses from a sample of San Francisco Bay Area secondary prin- 
cipals reveal that student absences contribute significantly to the problem 
of low achievement. In this^sample, the absence rate (which included cuts) 

0 M. Rutter, B. Mautsh&n, P. Mortimer, and J. Ouslon, Fifteen Thousand Hours 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1979). 
JO Stallings, Needels, and Stayrook. 1979. 
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•ranged from 5 to 25 perLenl This rale is higher for low achieving students. 
Clearly, teachers cannot Feach students who do not appear in class. How- 
even, there is a relationship between student absences and'teacher instruc- 
y tional style In uur stud\ of teaching strategies in secondary remedial read- 

ing classroom^i, ste found ftrat students were absent less often in classrooms 
, where the following variables existed, -to a greater degree: 

• Students perceived the classroom to be a friendly place. 

• Stujlents perceived some competitiveness and high expectations. 

• Teachers provided ample verbal instruction' 

• Teacher^rovided mstructioh to the total class <, • 

• Students sometimes were leaders and provided information, to the 
class — oral reports and the like. 

, ' * • Students had opportunities to read aloud- 

Students weffe absent sijgmfiLantlv mor€ often in classrooms where the fol- 
lowing variables existed to a greater degree: 

• StiTdcnts spent the majority of class time doing vvntten assignments 
in workbooks. 

• Students spent the majority of class time reading silently 

• Teachers did management tasks — grading papers, making lesson 
plans, and keeping records — and were not^nvolved vvifh students during 
the majority of class time 

• Students were being disciplined for disrijptive behavior. 

/Absence rates and tardiness need lo be brought under control at the 
school levefas well as at the classroom level Following are some tech- 
niques used successfully by schools 

• Call at night (between 7 and 9pm) to report absent or tardy 
students In man> families both parents vvprk Night calls require volunteers 
or,pa>ment for someonejo call consisfentl) One school with a 25 percent 
absentee rate reduced u to 12 percent within a one-month period. 

• The clergv in one school district volunteered two hours each morn- 
ing They greeted tardy students and called parents at home or al work to 
report tardv or absent students This school reduced its absentee rate from 

' 40 percent to 15 percent within the school year 

• Students who cut class or were tardy accCimulated time to be used 
'assisting the school custodian in cleaning t4ie grounds and lavatories at 
lunch time, after school, or on ScUiirday mornmgs This school's absence 
rate dropped from 15 percent to 9 percent. 

To reduce absenteeism and tardiness, it is necessary to have a staic 
School policy that details all of the penalties for noncompliance clearly to 

♦ / 
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students, parents, and staff. Consistency of consequences for noncompli- 
ance IS the ke> to reducing ijlegal cuts and tardiness. If some personifel 
folIoN\ school policy anci others do not'^ students will concentrate^n jr^lrig 
,to find where the rules c^n be bent Sometimes principals must reprimand 
d teacher or staff member for bemg too lax with students and unsupportne 
of bchool pohcv. Clarit) and consj|tency seem to be the key to solving 
attendance problems J^p 

Intrusions 

Research bv Stallmgs, ^eedels, and Stay rook indicates that in class- 
rooms with mure mtrusions ' fro*m the outside (announcements on* the 
intercom, requests for students to leave iheYoom, tardy entrances by stu- 
dents) students make less gain in basic reading skills Other school per- 
sonnel (Luunselors, school paper editors, drama cgaches, physical educa- 
tion cudLhes, music directors, detention officers} may not appreciate how 
diffiLUlt It 1*^ to get a t^lasscoom of low ability students on task and produc- 
tive, and how easy it is for them to gQUofJ task. When interruptions are 
allowed durmg lUss uhc, students may infer that what is occurring in the 
classroom lacks value 

School administrators can establish clear guidelines about the sacro- 
sanct nature of Llassroom teaching, if we are serious about teaching basic 
skills, no one disturbs a teacher when class is in session Nothing le.ss than 
a cataclysmic event should stpp a teaching session Some administrators 
allow 10 minutes '^or announcements at the beginning of the day rather 
than making raikfem announcements One classroom ih ofcr study had 20 
intrpions during a 45-minutc period Clearly, it is difficult to accomplish 
academic tasks m such an environment. 

Assignment of Classrooms to Teachers . ^ 

Research also mdicates that remedial reading students gain more 
when teachers have permanent classrooms Basic skills teachers need to 
arrange a reading environment where student growth charts can be dis- 
played so that students can keep track of their progress. Teachers need diag- 
nostic and prescriptive materials, and many high interest books at the right 
reading level at their fingertips Teachers who must shift from one class- 
room to another cannot create an environment conducive to developing 
basic reading skills. , 



1^ Stallings, Nccdcls, and Stayrook, 1979 
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Classrooms should be large so that students can be arranged in groups 
whenever small-group instruction is needed. As indicated earher, small- 
group instruLtion is benefiLial to secondarv students who read at or below 
the fourth-grade level. 

Assignment of Students to Classrooms 
* 

Students who require remediation make more pro.g'ress in hornogene- 
ously grouped classrooms. Gains made bv low achieving students have 
been related to class size and achievement level Students below a fourth- 
grade level gained more when the class size averaged 18 students. Stude'nts 
between fourth and sixth-grade achievement level made gains in classes 
averaging 21 students, and students above the sixth-grade achievement 
level made gams in classed averaging 26 students Teachers more often used 
written workbook assignments and less often reviewed class, work or 
directly instructed in classes wah general mathematics students than in 
g.eometr> or calculus classes. These data suggest th^t students who achieve 
at a lower level should be placed in smaller classes than' students who 
achieve at a higher level ' \ ^* 

L A classroom of 40 students with one or more teacher aides is not a 
good situation for .the remedial student. These students tend to be easily 
distracted and the more bodies there are, the more distraction's there are 
to filter. f 

These data tio not advocate tracking or ianing, but they do suggest 
thaMmaller classes and some homogenous grouping arp effective for basic 
skirls classes. ^^^^ ^ ^ , " ' 

t * 
Grading Systems \ 

Remedial ^classes need a variable grading system. Students who have a 
history of failure thrive best when they can experience dtfily success in pro- 
grams that provide ^hnl) gains and 80 percent to 100 percent achievement 
scores on exercises Remedial students will be overwhelmed with jv^nse 
of failure if they still receive a D or F on t^eir report cards bcc/usk their 
achievem(;nt is below grade lev^l Some teachers try to console their stu- 
dents by saying that a 90 percent F is not as bad as a 30 percent F. ^How- 
ever, any F means failure to students and parents and may disccmrage 
students from further effort In view of Ihis, several possible alternative 
procedures are proposed. ^ \ 

• Identify the cla*^ as a basic slcills course for imp^vement iq read- 
ing, and assign grades^on the bas^s of a student's progress in the course. 
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For example. -a tenth-grade student v,ho tested at a second-g^ade reading 
level when the course be&an aad progressed to a fifth-grade reading level 
made cxctllcnl progr-ess This student should receive an A for improvement 
even though his or her reading achievement is'still below grade level^ 

• Variable credit could be earned on ,productivitv In a five-credit 
course, stucfepts who complete half of the work in one semester might 
receive two and a half credits of C^vork rather than failing and receiving 
no credit Some'students learn more slowK than others, but they can and 
c}o learn if given adequate time ^Taster is not necessarily better." 
^ • -In schools where th'i^ previous two suggestions are not acceptable, 
E. 'S, ur N might be used' to indicate that excellent, satisfactory, or no 
progress has been hiade ' ^ 

Chaniiinii from one eradinu svstem to another is a difficult- task that 
rec^uircs parental support as well as school stafi support. Schools should 
allow a vcar to plan and consult with otheV schools using variable grading 
>v stems / / 

Student Information 

Althous^h teachers need information about students' reading , problems 
and reading levels at the time classes are assigned, mt)st teSchers surveyed 
did not have student information rcadilv available Teachers feel their 
abilitv to select materials to match student needs would increase^if at least 
the reading levels M students were printed on the classjisls 

To obtain reading scores, teachers must go through counselors' files 
anjVccord the data available for each of the 100 to 150 students in their 
classes This requires 5 to'^lO minutes per siiident. After searching the 
records, thev mav fj^nd that test information is not available for many 
students Testing programs are pa/-ticularly lax in manv secondary schools; 
test data are often several vears old, a^nd transfer student records may not 
be available until the middle or end of the semester. 

In the past, there was a reluctance to make test scores -easily available 
to teachers for fear that this information might prejudice teachers' 'atliludes 
ti)ward students. However accurate this reluctance migl^t be for other sub- 
ject areas, it should nQt applv to basic reading skills teachers, who need all 
of the-mformatioji that is available^^31uJe reading level is'^bt by itself 
sufTicieht information, it will help teachers understand the range of stijderrt 
dbililics. Basic skills teachers need more student information since sec- 

Benjamin Hloom. Ilunum CluirocteriUiLS and School Lcart\in^ (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967) 
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ondarv students uho ha\e a historv of failure in reading are likely to* have 
M;me perceptual, phssicaL or emotional problems in addition to^ reading 
problems of enLodmg, dcLoding, and comprehension Group tests such as 
iho3e de\eIoped bv the CinLmnati School District gather ihese^ types of 
student information 

In addition tc^pruMding student information to secondar>' teachers of 
reading, a strung Ldse-'can be made for providing inser\ice wrkshops on 
huv. to diagnos^ reading problems and prescribe corrective treatment. 
Workshops or> the use of diagnostiL and prescriptive materials should be 
conducted in the summer so that teachers can diagnose student problems 
during the fir>,i v^eek of sehool .In some school districts, students start 
school scleral da\s after teachers report in the fatl. Students who need* 
, * remediation are SLhedul,ed for diagnostic testing during teacher preparation 
,da\s, and icachers select appropftate programs for students before school 
begms. * * " 

Reading in the Content Area 

TeathcT> who must tr\ to teach reading in the content area need text- 
biJiAs that provide similar information at diflerent reading levels Most 
.often such materials are not available In that case several options arc 
av ailable 

• Teachers mav attempt to vvnte their own materials for students 
vvilUlovv reading ahililv Several teachers could shai'e this^ responsibility. 

• Ttachers mav trv to locate or develop audio tapes of textbooks 
(states produce some of these for use with the blind) * 

• Teachers mav develop detailed teaching frameworks so that stu- 
dents can comprehend kev concepts 

In anv case, the admmistrative stafT sliould convene interdepartmental 
meetings to d;>cuss and clarifv the policy regarding reading in the cojitent 
area 1/ this topic is not addressed/manv able students with poo? reading 
skills ma\ be penalwcd unfairlv in social studies, stience, and mathematics. 

Parental Support 

Administrators can create an atmosphere in which parents feci needed 
to help m their child s education^ — not only to work on school committees, 
but also to help their child learn required skills Some skills simply need 
more drill or practice, and some ideas may need discussion. 

Research on the eflect of parents* school involvemetit on children's 
progress reports <i positive relationship under the following conditions: 
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• Parents are given specific tasks to do vvith the children. For exam- 
pip, they receave materials and directions for helping children at home.''^ 

• School personnel provide parents with training as well as with 
materials.^'* * , ^ 

Administrators can develop a policv lhat guides teachers to elicit posi- 
tive, active supporUfrom parents for their Lhild's eduLatioo If teachers see 
parents as a source of energv to help children learn, shared efforts can 
lighten the teaching burden It is important that parents and ftjachers feel 
thev are striving {ogether toward a common goal, to help the stiident learn 
necessary sk^ls. Since there are currently large numbers of families vMth a 
single working parent or two working parents, some schook have arranged 
for evening meetings with parents to encourage joint eU^rts In this 
arrangement, counselors or teachers mav be eiven school-dav release time. 



Staff Development 

In the past, dollar support for staff development has not been a prob- 
lem The problem has been in delivering a well-focused, comprehensive 
program that serves both student anjd teacher need^. In a study of 20 
Teacher Corps sites, it appeared that there was'lVttle coordination among 
categorical programs. Seldom jdid personnel from^Teacher Centers, Teacher 
Corps, or other categorical aid progranfc jointly plan projects ^or tipchers 
and students Teachers in the btudy schools- report^^d that the activities of 
several federal programs in a school seem to fragrocnl chiMren's education 
Also, when there are several staff developmer>t programs i\aschool, they 
often'compete for tcachersf limited time. If each categorical program has a 
director and its own budget, the program becomes the focus rather than 
children and teachers Isolated pull-out programs seem to work to the dis- 
advantage of children In schools where the administrator ap-paints one 
►person to coordinate several programs, joint planning to meet children's 
needs and teachers* training needs is more likely to occur In the face of 
dwindling dollars, schools more than ever need a well-focused, comprehenT 
sive staff development progfam. 



^^L. Corno. Effects of Parent Instruaion on Teacher Structuring and Student 
Pariicipation tn the Third Grade An Aptiiude-Tn utrm nt Interaction Approach (Stan- 
ford, Calif • Stanford University. May 1978) 

I J. Gordon, Lurly Child Stmnihition Through Patent HduLotion Final Report 
to the US Children's Bureau '(Gainesville, Fla College of Education, University of 
Florida. 1969^). 
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Choosing A Staff Development Program 

Many districts have a budget for staff development. The budget sup- 
ports a given number of davs for teaeher release time, attendance at pro- 
fessional conferences, or inservice ^consultants. During the past four xears 
of studying schools, we have found that principals use these funds in very 
different ways For example, ^oriie principals allow each staT! member to 
attend two conferences out of a list of several that^are deenied acceptable. 
It IS important to follow-up and see how the teachers benefited' from the 
conference If there is no follow-up, teachers will not have the opportunity 
to share what they learned with their colleagues. 

Some principals use their funds to establish a schoolwide program for 
training a group of teachers in specific techniques. Thos6 teachers then 
become irainers.for the entire staff. Other programs tram a total school 
or district staff ■ \ 

Staff development seems most effective in changing teacher behavior 
and student achievement when the progriim is schoolwide. Fpr instance, 
, one^school requir-es every teacher to teach the meaning and spelling of at 
least five key words a week These words must be central to a course of 
study Misspelhngs are handled the same way in every class. Over a t<vo- 
year period, t/Tis school significantly increased student spelling and vocabu- 
lary scores on a standardized test 

A Mode! For Staff Development 

Every staff development model inclulles a curriculum and a delKery 
system CurricQlum is the content, and deluery is the where, when, how, 
and number of participants A good curriculum with poor deluery, or\ice 
versa, is not likely to be effective in changing teacher behavior. 

The goaLof one such staff development model is to help teachers 
learn to manage classroom time effectively The curriculum is based on 
research findings, and the delivery system offers personalized instruction 
and interactive, small-group problem solving The content of the model 



4 



Assirttie Discipline, conducted by Lec Cantur, Fremont, California, and Cln%%- 
room ManaKi tyient Training Program, conducted by Fj"edenLk Jones, Santa Cruz. 
California - * 

Increasing Tea^hinK Kf}tctii eni ss, a four-part workshop series conducted by 
Mad<^ine Hunter, Lxis Arigcles. and Equal Opportunity in the Classroom, now called 
Teacliers Expictattons an J Student Aehte\.em(nt (TESA), conducted by Sam Ker- 
man, Los Angele<» County Department of Education, * 

The Teaching and Learning Instunte, directed by Jane Stallings, Mountain. 
View, California. 
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derives from researLh funded b\ the National Institute of Education, which 
also provided funds for developing the deliver)' system. 

Development of the model occurred during a multi-phase study in 
secondary schools In Phase I, researLhers selected and observed 45 sec- 
ondary reading classrooms from* six northern California school districts to 
examine the relationship between what teachers do and what students gain 
in reading Studv results proMded some ver\ spec/ic guidelines on efficient 
instructional strategies to use with secondar) remedial reading students In 
Phase II, researchers translated these findings into a series of workshops 
and trained 47 teachers in the P^iase I districts and one neighboring dis- 
trict Half of the teachers were in a training group, and the other half were 
in a control group that did not recei\e training until the end of the. experi- 
ment Ihe treatment teachers changed bAavjors in recommended ways, 
and their students made greater gains in reading ^chie\ement than did the 
students in the control sroup. The teachers were enthusiastic abojut the 
pru^ram and recummend'^d the trainmg to other teachers in their distr^*; 
To acc(jnimodate requests that were be>ond the scope of our staff, we 
developed a Phase III program, which monitored our trained teachers as 
thev trained other teachers in their districts Through thTs' three-phase 
clTort, the districts acquired a cadre of teacher tramers, a staff development 

* mudel, and effective instructional methods for helping students gain basic 
roiiding skills • I 

As noted earlier, students made more achievement gain in classrooms 
where teachers spent more time instructing, discussing homework, provid- 
ing considerable supportive feedback, and using oral reading hy^students in 
small groups In this environment, the teacher sta\ed involved with stu- 
dents throughout the class period Teachers were well organized and used 
the available time efTec^tiv^jy 
* Students made less achievement gam in Llassrooms where 40 to 50 

percent of class time was allocated to written assignments, another 30 to 
40 percent was allocated to silent reading, and the remainder was spent 
grading papers, making lesson plans, and handjing social 'or disruptive 

' interactions. These classrooms did not pro\ide the supportive interaction 
that remedial students need to make progress. To optimiz^'^tudent gain, 
these findings suggest that .teachers should "get the show on the rOad'* 

» when the bell rings and stay supportively involved during the total class 
period. 



i'^Thc early research was earned out dt SRI International in Nfenlo Park, CaU- 
fornia J 
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The following is a list of variables found to be significantly related 
(p<.05) to reading achievement gain: 

Positively Related Negatively Related 



Discussing or reviewing classwork or Teachers doing organizaftion or manage- 

homework ment tasks during class tifne 

Instructing new work Too much time allocated to written 

Students reading aloud assignment 

Focusing instruction on a^mall group Too much time allocated to working with 
or'the total-group studen^ 

Positive corrective feedback for inco/recl . Intrusions (loudspeak'ers, tardy students) 

responses (rephrased probing or Uoinvolved students and social 

questions) interactions 

I Short (Quizzes Misbehavior or negative interactions 

The goal of Phase II was to change teacher behavipr in specific ways, 
A trcatni^nt group and a con<rol group of teachers were observed in the 
fall, winter, and spring. Onl> the treatment teachers participated in the five 
workshops bas€d re^earLh findings from Phase I. Each treatment teacher 
receivjed a profile uf his or her own behavior developed from objective 
observations in the Llassroom. A set of specific recommendations were 
made to each teacher to inerease or decrease certain behaviors. The work- 
shops provided assistance on these changes. 

Workshop sessions were conducted one week apart — usually from 
3.30 to 6.00 p m To njaximize interactions and full participation, groups 
were limited to fi\e or six teachers. Although workshop materials were 
used, the cornerstone of the workshops was encouragement to try new ideas 
for change. Each teacher operated in a unique situation. Class size, room 
assignment, and school policies affected the way recommendations were 
implemented The trainer listened to teachers* questions and ideas about 
the research and encouraged teachers to help each other seek solutions to 
specific problems Alf recommendations were examined and adjusted to 
individual situations of teachers, students, classrooms, and schools.. 

At the end of the semester, teachers were observed again arfd behavior 
change was measured For the most part, treatment teachers changed 
behavior according to the midwinter recommendations. A late -spring obser- 
vation indicated that Treatment teachers maintained most of theif behavior 
changes. In contrast, control teachers' classes became more lax and less 
task-oriented More importantly, the treatrnent teachers' students made 
greater readmg achievement gains. 

Principals can develop a similar model by XI) observing teachers or 
having teachers observe each ot^er, (2) providing ^me staff development 
program, and (3) observing again at the end of the ptbgram. It is impor- 
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tant to observe and document teaching beha5;ior to be changed by the 
intervention, so that teachers can be given specific feedback on their 
.beha¥iTJfs. 



) Summary 

Some of the most important points to emerge from research on effec- 
tive schoohng for students v\ho must gam basic skills are: 

' • Teachers need to be interactive and directly involved with students 
to keep them on task. 

• Teachers .should distribute, questions to all members of the qla^s 
and be*supportive and gui^l^ In thei^ feedback. 

• Teachers sliould offer several activities during a ^ss period so that 
students j^^an develop ristening,^ speaking, reading, and writing skills.^his 
helps student^ mtegrme information. ' ' - ' 

• Teachers need a well-focused, comprehensive, continuous stafi 
development program to gain the skills needed to be effective teachCrs. 

• Schools should allow minimal distractions to intrude on classroom 

time. 

• Schools should have a consistent and enforced policy for absences, 
tardiness, and misbehavior. 

• Schools should seek parental participation and support. 

. • Effective schools are a friendly place to be — teachers are av'ailable 
to students, schools are kept in good repair, student success is recognized 
throughout the school. ^'-^ 

Teachers need help to effectively teach the students in their class- 
rooms The onus is upon the school administrate e*staff to selecwa training 
curriculum that is focused on school improvement. Further, the^program 
should be comprehensive and continuous, with opportunities for teachers 
to receive feedback on their progress. Every program should be evaluated 
for effectiveness by observing teacher behavior before and after the inter- 
vention and then measuring teacher change. The impact on* student 
achievement and absence rates should then be evaluated. The bulwark of 
public education is being challenged, and il is imperative that the teachers 
in our schools be prepared to meet that challenge. 



13 M Rilttcr, B Maugham. P Mortimorc, and J Ouston, Fifteen Thousand Hours 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1979). 
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Language is the common denominator of basic skills, v^hich arc define^'as 
oral and written communication skills, reading comprehension, and com- 
petence^ in mathematics. Language is also the principal means by Vrhich 
teaching and learning activities are conducted. Teachers and p^upils talk, 
hsten, read, and write as the> participate in the educational process". Teach-* 
ing and learning t>picaTI> comprise such hnguistic activities as questioning, 
explaining, discussing, answering, hstening, repeating, paraphrasing, and 
synthesizing? Language is central to basic skills and the transmission of 
subject matter. 

Language Use in the Basic Skills 

Basic skills involve, in part, the learning of specialized vocabularies to 
discuss subject matter. Students need to understand such terms as Mord, 
sound, letter, sejd^nuff and paragraph in order to participate effectively in 
reading lessons. To discuss or solve mathematics problems, a ^conceptual 
kpolvledge of terms hkor sum, invert,^ subtract, cueffitient, and right-angled 
triangle is also essential. To extend students* abilUies to use language-' for 
diflqrent oral and written communicative purposes, explicit instruction, 
demonstration, and practice are required. Using language appropriately for 
social situations involv^^sj^nowing how to sa> what (beat it, you better go 
now, would ycTu please leave), to whom (kid brother, friend, stranger), 
when (after an argument, after a date, before being introduced), and where 
(backyard, library). This may mean performing the following major com- 
munication functions. 

I. Controlling — These are communication acts in which the participant's 
dominant function is to control behavior, for example, commanding, offering, 
suggestmg. permitting, threatening^ warning, prohibiting, contracting, refusing, 
bargaining, rejecting, acknowledging, justifying, pcrsuadmg, and arguing, 
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^ 2. Feeling — These are communication acts which express and respondAo 
feehngs and atutudes, buch as exclaiming: expressing a state or an attitude, 
taunting, Lommiserating, talc-iclhng, blaming, disagreeing, and rejei^ting 

3 Informmii — These are communication acts in which the participant's 
function IS to offer or seek information, for example, stating informationr 
questioning, answering, jUstif>ing, naming, pointing out an object, dempn- 

• strating. explaining, and acknowledging 

4 Ritualizing — These are communication acts which serve primarily to 
maintain social relationships and to faLilitate soi^ial interaction, such as greet- 
ing, taking leave, participating in verbal' games, f pat-a-cake), reciting, taking 
turns in conversations, participating in culturall) appropriate speech modes (for 
example, teasing, shucking, punning, pra>ing, pla>ing the dozens), and demon- 
stratmg culturally appropriate amenities 

5 Ima-i^iriin^ — These are communication acts which cast the participants 
m imaginar) situations^ind include creative behaviors such as role plaving, 
fantasizing, speculating, dramatizing, theorizing, and storytelling^ 

These communication functions also appK when the^ student learns to 
write. The stu^Jent ma> learn to eliminate the use of colloquialisms (we 
haxe none for dont ha\e any ) and nonstandard forms (ainu he going) 
^when using' formal, written English, As with oral communication, writing 
5 is used for diflerent purposes and audiences (personal letter to a friend, 
j^anng information or persuading a stranger, and creating stories and 
poems for classmates) - The range of language use in the "diflerent'' basic 
skills ma> varv. But fur the individual student, it requires diflerent forms 
based on a common underlving competence m major communication func- 
tions. * 

Language and the Curriculum^ 

Language enters into the curriculum in two wa\s (1 ) as a system of 
communication (teachers explaining a lesson or telling students what/K) do, 
students asking questions), and (2) as a means of learning (students dis- 
cussing the meaning ^f a story or wnting^inswcrs to questions after reading 
a chapter from the history text). 

Language is both -proem and product. In^n English class, .for in- 
stance, the desired product ma> be a persuasive essay on "Why Women 
Should/ Shouldn^t Be Drafted " The process may involve reading magazine 
articles or discussmg*the issues in small groups. In a history class, the 
teachers explanation or lecture (oral language) is the process used to trans- 

1 Barbara Sundenc Wood. Dewlopmeni of funcuonal Communicaiiorv Com- 
petencies Grades 7-12 fUrbaAa, 111 ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Com- 
munication Skills, 1977), pp. 2-5. 
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mit knowledge ^out the American Resolution. A. student's written de- 
scription of a laborator> experiment in chemistr> is a process that produces 
a product through which the teacher can assess the student's understanding 
of scientific phenomena. 

TalKing, Ifstening, reading, and wjiting — four modalities of language 
— are often interrelated in the process af teaching, but the) are not equall) 
developed. Recent research eflfojjs in Britain suggest that all four langu%f 
modes should be developed. 

The influential^ Bullock Report, A Language for Life, made a number 
of recommendations Regarding language and leammg competence growth 
and the need to develop a general language policy to help teachers under- 
s-tand thp relationship between language &nd thought 

Language compcCerxe gro^w^ inLrementally^thruugh an interaction of writing, 
talking, reading, and expenence, and ih^ best teaching deliberately influenLCs 
the nature and quality of this growth 

Language has a unique role in developfhg human learrting the higher processes 
of thinking arc normally achieved by the interaciiort of a child's language 
behaviour with^his othei^mental and perceptual powers 

A stimulating cias'Jroom^environment will not necessarilv of itself develop the 
children's ability to use language as an instrument for learning The teacher 
has a vital part' to play, and his role should be one of planned intervenuon 
Competente in language comes above All through its purposeful use, not through 
the working of exercises divorced from context.- 



Determining the Uses of Language Across the Curriculum 

Language use3 — making oral reports, taking notes, reading textbooks 
— aflcQt \)ai\\ fhe degree of student involvement, passive versus active par- 
ticipation, and the development of particular oral, written ccrmmunicative 
abilities, fn'orte sense, "every teacher is a language teacher," and *'every 
lesson IS a language lesson/' The biology teacher cannot separate the teach- 
ing of concepts and fauts abuut biologj' from the teaching of the specialized 
language of fc^qJog^nd its uses This interrelationship is best illustrated by 
examples of student explanations The best scientific description of an earth- 
-worm is als"o tFic^most developed in its use of language. 

M. It IS i^ng arid thin It is hro\^n in colour. It has rings around it. It has 
no eyes.it 13 snmy / » / 

2. It IS long find 'thin and brown. It has segments along its body It has 



24 Language for Life {London: Her Majesty's Station^vy Office, 1975). 
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a ^lack patch on it called the saddle. Its skin has rough patches underneath. 
It IS slimy. 

3. The earthworm^ has a body shaped hke a closed fube made up of 
segments or rings which help to make it flexible The mouth of the animal is 
at the pointed end — the anus at the flattened end There is a blood vessel 
running down the dorsal surface of the animal and \isible through the skin 
Approximate!) ojie-third of the bodv length from the mouth end is the saddle, 
which IS unsegmented. All the body is moist to the touch.^ 

Various procedures can be used to determine specific uses of the four 
language modalities. These include the use of classroom observations, oral 
inttr.iews, and written questionnaires. A written surve> with a checklist 
format can Represent a graphic profile bv department (English, science, 
reading) and grade (ninU>, tenth, eleventh). A profile can clearly identify 
a school's language- policv. The survey of Linguistic Demands in the Class- 
room, developed in 1979^\ Ramirez and Ba)er as part of a Teacher Corps 
Project at Stanford Universitv San Unified School District, is pre- 
sented on pagfe 26. This instrum'ent examines both the jrequency and pur- 
pose of various linguistic activities. 

i 

Changing* School Language Policy 

Changing the uses of language across the curriculum cannot be done 
in isolation from other considerations. Keen has suggested a frame\^ork for . 
examining the uses of language and ways of thinking about lariguagCs for 
educational purposes."* Using language includes four areas. 

1. Demands 'What demands are made on students' language resources 
(eg, jn different subject areas and grade levels)? 

2. Resources VVhat resources do students ha>c to meet these demands 
fe.g., writing abilities, reading competencies)'^ 

3. Problems Under what circumstances are the resources adequate or 
inadequate for the demands made^ ' 

4 SoUiiiom What can he done to bridge gaps between resources and 
demands (eg, altermg wavs ofjeaching^ testing, uses of language)'' 

' Thinking about Janguage explores stullcrits' linguistic awai^eness in 
terms of theorv" and r(^ality 

I Th-eory What theories and ideas about language do students already 
have? 



3 Jill Richards, Classroom Umguage What Sort'* (London George Alien and 
' Unwin, 1978). 

* John Keen, Teaching Lnglisit, A Linguistic Approach (London Mcthucn and 
Co, Ltd, 1978), pp 109-11! 
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2 Reality, How do these theories match^lRTe way students use language? 

While this framework ma> ^pear ambrfious, iTdoes include students' 
linguistic awareness, which should be developed. Marland argues that the 
ultimate aim of a* language across the curriculum pohcy" is to create a 
"virtuous circle": 

{I]f aschool de\otes thought and time to assisting language development, learning 
in all ureas will be helped, if attention is^iven to language in the content and 
\kill subjects, lani^uage development will be assisted powerfully by the context 
and purpose of those subjects,^ ' , / 

School language pohc> cannot be changed without jnfluencing teach- 
ers' knowledge and attitudes about language. To influence teachers, the 
San Jose (Cahforniaj High School used a series of workshops with guest 
speakers and specific objectives for tfie participants In \Voodberr> (Eng- 
land) Lower School, a group of teacher^ formed a ''working part>" to* 
dpA-eiop specific guidelines for language policv. In an> case, five basic steps 
re mvolved in language policy development' 

I' Assessment of langimge demands — conducting a surve), in^rview- 
ing teachers, meetings by subject area. 

2. Imerpretatiun of assessment results — arranging small discussions, 
holding workshops, establishing a language pohcv committee. 

7>^^onnmlatiun of a language policy — developing different uses of 
language for the Reaching learning process based on fecommendations 
from the lang\iage policy committee, making specific changes within indi- 
vidual departments. 

4. Implementation of new language policy — changing instructional 
approaches or the use/bf reading and writing on assignments, testing 

^ 5. Reformulation of the language polity — examining pupil reactions, 
interviewing teachers, holding departmental meetings. [See page 29 for a 
questionnaire developed bv secondar> science teachers m England to assess 
pupils' attitudes toward the contexts fteacjier-pupil, pupil-pupilj and uses 
of language (asking questions, completing charts).] 

The Bullock Report'frum England argues that a comprehensive school 
language policv and teacher awareness about the educational funQlions of 
languago are needed. 

Each school shuilld have an organized polic> for language acrosvthe curriculum, 
establishing ev'cry teachers mvL>lvement in language and readmg development 
throughout every school year 



^^ichael Marland, cd . Language ACross the CurriLidum (London Hcincmann 
Educa^onal Books, 1977), p 3. 
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Every LEA floral education agencv J should appoint a special Eiiglish advjsor 
and should esiabhsh an advisor) team v-ith the specific responsibility of sup- 
porting schools in all aspects of language in education 

■\ substantial course on langtiage in education (including reading) should be a 
pari of evcrv primarv and secondary school teaLhcr's initial training, vvhatever 
the teacher s subject or the age of the children with v.hom he or she will be 
working 



The Effect of School Language Policy on 
Instructional Approaches 

Instruciiunal approaches u^ed in secondarv schools make specific 
linguistic demands on pupils Participants i;\ the conversation (teacher- 
pupil arid pupil-pupilj and the nature i^TTliie classroom group (students in 
a small erouf>, teacher-to-individu^ pupil, and teacher-to-whole class) 
affect the tvpe uf language (infwrmal or formal) and thoughtrordenng 
activities {impliLit and explicit; dtCmanded of students Normal classroom • 
activities allow fi)r teacher-pupil interaction but usuallv ^.^^not encourage 
active pupil-pupil dialugue related tu the le^on A pupil^t^upil dialogue, 
conducted in small gruups, allows students to oFcfer Knowledge through 
informal language (expluratorv talk) before presenting knowledge (inter- 
pretation of the storv or articfe. description of a scientific process, solution 
to a mathematics problem j to the whole class for public (formal) discus- ^ 
sion Barnes instructional model consists of the follov.ing steps 

1 FocUi,ni^ s/ta'c^Topic presented to full class Teacher foGiiscs upon 
the tuple, encourages pupiK tu verhali/c neccssarv prelrminary knowledge, and 
if appropriate demons^atcs asMgned group work 

2 Lxploratory rfu^'f Pupils manipulate materials and discuss issues to 
whi(fh their attention ha^ been directed. 

^ Reor^anizifv^ Mukc —Teacher rcfocwses attention, tells groups how they 
Will be reporting back and estahhshes a time-frame 

4 public sia^e- Gruups present their findings to one another for further 
discussion - ' » 

The instructional secjuence suggesteos by Barnes ensures ''an active 
participantfin- the making uf , meaning " The teacher's role as "transmitter 
of knowledW' changes to that of an ' interpreter," who assists the learner 
in reshaping systematic and relevant knov-fedge from previous expenence.' 



^ DougFas Barnc-S, from Communimtum to Currn^ulutn (England Penguin 

Books. 1975), p 'f97. 
' Barnes, p 31. 

# 
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A new school language policy will undoubtedl) aff^ the uses of lan- 
guage as well as instructional approaches To consciousK manipulate lan- 
guage use in the classroom, an awareness of the conceptual and linguistic 
dem^ands made of pupils ar;d a knowledge of the pupils' linguistic resources 
•are required. . 



Linguistic Demands in the classroom: A Questionnaire 
for Teachers' 



_Grade/>Subject 



Program participant 

Part L Please indicate the degree to which \our students are involved in the 
following language aetnities Place an *'x" under the appropriate column 
for each t>pe of activit). 



Language Activities 



Speaking: ^ 

• Making oran*eports 

• Responding to teacher's 
questions 

• 'Participating in small- 
group discusion 

• Participating in panel 
discussions 

• Role-playing 'dramati- 
zations 

• Other 

Writing: 

Writing in a journal 

• Answering questions at. 
end of chapter 

• Making outlines 

• Taking notes 

• Doing resfSrch/ 
term papers 

• Writing 5-paragraph 
essays 



Never 



Once a 
semester 



Once a 
month 



Qoce a 
week 



Daily 



♦ Developed m 1979 by Ramirez and Bayer for the Teacher Corps Project at 
Stanford^tJnivcrsity/San Jose Unified School District. 
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Language Activities 


Never 


Once a 
semester 


Once a 
month 


Once a 
week 


Daily 


• Wniing letters 

• Writing poetry 

• Other 












Reading: 

• Textbooks 

• Reference materials 
(atlas, encNclopedia) 

• Paperback books 

• Magazines 

• Maps, charts 

• Film ^ 

• Filmstrips 

• Television 

• Other. 


• 










T i^pninc 

• Class lectures 

• Guest speakers 

• Student presentations 

• Taped materials 

• Other 













Part in Please indicate the primarv reasons for which >ourA students are 
invoked jn the following language activities. Place an ' x'' under the appro- 
priate column for each tvpe of activity. 



Language Activ ities 


Present new 
materials 


Motivate 
students 


Review 
content 


Evaluate 
learning 


Improve 
mastery of 
Engfish 


Speaking 

• Makmg oral reports 

• Respondmg to 
teacher questions 

• Participating m small- 
group discussions 

• Role-play ^dramatiza- 
tions 

• Other: 
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Improve 




Present new 


Motivate 


Review 


Evaluate 


mastery of 


Language Activities 


materials 


students 


content 


teaming 


English 


Writing . ^ . 






— \ ' ■ 






• Writing in a journal 












• Answering questions 












at end of chapter 












• Making outlines 












• Taking Notes 












• Doing research 'term 












papers 












• Writing 5-paragraph 












essav s 












• >>rHinR iciiers 












• Writing poetry 












• Other 












Reading 












• Textbooks 












• Reference materials 












(atlas, encyclopedia) 






t 






• Paperback books 












• Newspapers 












• Magazines 












• 'MaDs charts 












• Film 












• Filmstrips 
























• Other 












Listening 






< 






• Class lectures 












• Guest speakers 












• Student presentations 












• Taped materials 












• Other. 
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A Questionnaire for PupUs* 

Write down the meaning of the following words: 
a. Living 



Animal 



c. Dissolve 



d. Refer 



e. Compare 



f. D^stmguish 



g. Similar 



h. Concentrate 



i. Temperature 



2. Which of the following techniques help you learn? 

. Always Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

• Talking with IR^ teacher 

• Talking in pairs 

• Talking in groups ' 
Answering questions 

• Asking questions 

• Copying from board 
or books 

• Writing up experiments 

• Completing charts 

• Writing in your own words 

• Taking tests 

3. How do you know if you have learned anything in science? 



• From Language Across the Curriculum. Guidelines for Schools (London. 
Ward Lock Educational, 1977), p. 21. 
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Organizations That Can Help 

Center for Applied Linguistics* Applies the findings of linguistic sci- 
ence to the solution of educational and social problems. (Contact the Cen- 
ter for Applied Linguistics, 3520 Prospect Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20007.) 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. A federally supported 
organization established to provide ir\|ormation to teachers, project direc- 
tors, administrators, and researchers on all aspects of bilingual education. 
(Contact NCBE, 1300 Wilson Boulevard, Suite B2-11, Rosslyn, Virginia 
22209.) 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages. A national or- 
ganization that periodically publishes guidelines for teacher preparation 
programs, which ma> be useful in the selection process. (Contact TESOL, 
Georgetown yniversity, 2CJ2 D.C. Transit Building, Washington, D.C. 
20057.) 
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Qral Communication 



Don M, Boileau' 



The faiW4 of students to learn and perform well in school frequently 
reflects weakness in basic communication skills — reading, writing, com- 
putation,, listening, and speaking — more than it reflects their inability to 
master bubjcct matter. These basic skills are the way students communicate 
master) of content. If the basics are not mastered, inappropriate grades and 
inaccurate teacher impressions result. Although students spend 75 percent 
or more of their communication time speaking and listening, only 60 per- 
cent of high schools offer some classes in speech communication and less 
than 20 percent require such classes. As the satellite communication sys- 
tem increases our oral communication capability across the nation and 
around the world, the need for conxpetenc^ in the basic skills of speaking 
and listening becomes imperative. 



Why Speaking and Listening are Part of the Basic Skills 

Most communication time for the average persen is spent in listening 
and speaking. An enlarged scope of functional communication provides the 
focus fur contemporary speech communication courses that help the stu- 
dent produce rfiessages b> talking and receive messages by listening. Oral 
communication instruction, when properly developed, includes one-to-one, 
interpersonal communication, one-to-a-few in small groups, one-to-many 
in public speaking, and one-to-a-mass through the mass media. t 

Speech communication, like reading and writing, is meaning-centered. 
All three of these skills share a concern for information that the receiver 
understands, since the goal of oral and writt(Mi communication is the trans- 
fer of meaning. The uwl context provides a different set of circumsfances 
from the written context for producing meaning. For example, the student 

31 
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who complains to the vice principal about "this lousy school"^ creates a 
different set of meanings from one who writes the same words 08 the bath- 
room walls. Different meanmgs result from reading the words of a song in 
contrast to hearing them sungb> the school choir. The oral context requires 
not only development of different skills, but also provides a wide range of 
challenges to the student in developing competence. 

The unity of basic skills s^ms from the language and thinking proc- 
esses that undergird thenji. ThiAit is important thaforal communication 
instruction is systematically rdated to reading and writing instruction. For 
example, the organizational sthiCture of a paragraph and the "one-point" 
speech share some of the same rhetorical concerns. Students benefit when 
they can develop structure in both writing and speaking and th^n apply 
these thought processes while reading what has been written by another 
person. This relationship of the basics is clarified by effective teachers. In a 
study'of Michigan speech classes, 82 percent of the instructors were found 
to grade students on both.oral and written performances — an excellent way 
to encourage the basic skills. 

The skill of listening is as important for lectures as the skill of reading 
is for textbooks. Unless the student correctly processes the desired message, 
much instmctional time is lost. Each time a teacher lectures, regardless of 
subject matter, the school can work to improve critical listening. What 
teachers rarely do is to check, except through a test later in the course, 
whether the student has absorbed the important ideas of the lecture. Teach- 
ers assume the secondary student knows how to listen, evaluate critically, 
and outline th? material. Because listening is an often-neglected communi- 
cation skill,* teachers— just as they would check the spelling and punctu- 
ation on aiT essay— need to make sure studants Identify in their notes the 
same points the teacher has stressed in the lecture. 

Like the nonread^r who may have trouble reading material for a test 
or writing an essay based, on readings, the ifeticent (speech-apprehensive) 
student may have trouble handling oral intqractions in a group project in 
biology or government classes. Most schools have personnel, materials, and 
courses for the student witia^a reading problem. The student >vith a* severe 
speech production problem (the largest of the ei^t groups of handicapping 
conditions in the school) can receive help from the speech and language 
therapist. But the quiet student with speech apprehension typically avoids 
the speech elective and thus misses the opportunity for needed help. As a 
result, Ultt reticent student is often evaluated on the lack of a basic skill, 
rather than on mastery of content. In 'Qu'lkt Children and the Classroom 
Tepcher, McCroskey offers suggestions and strategies that range from 
using siting arrangements to oral reading to help the speech-reticent stu- 
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dent.^ Since estimates of such students reach 10 percent, schools Should 
ascertain what is being done for them. ' ' ^ 



What are the Goals and Competencies for Spe^|dng 
^ '\ and Listening? 

In 1978 Bassett and others produced a list of 19 basic competencies 
for speaking and listening.^ These Competencies, activities, and rationales 
^ can help supervisoxs work with teachers, curriculum committees, o£*5epart- 
ments. The goals serve as excellent statements (o inform the school board 
and community about the Ij^sic skills component of the speech communica- 
N tion program. Teachers can use these 19 competencies to develop general 
1 educational objectives and specific course objectives. There ^re four main 
Vtfgroups within which the*19 competencies fall. 

* ^ Communication codes — skills that d6al with minimal abilities in speak- 
ing and understanding spoken English and using nonverbal signs, such as 
gestures and facial expressions. The competencies Include: 

'1. Listen effectively to spoken English. ^ 

*^ 2. Use words, pronunciatien, and grammer appropriate for the siUt , 
ation. ^4P^ 

3. Use nbnverb^l signs appropriate for the situation. ^ ^ ' 

4. Use voi'ce dfectiveiy. ^ 

Oral message evaluation — skills for making judgments about oral mes- 
sages or their effect. 

5. Identify main messages. . - 

6. Distinguish facts from opinions. ' ' » 
4* 7. Distinguish between in*formative and persuasive messages. 

8. RLecognize when another does not understand your message. 



Uamcs C. McCroskey, Quiet Children and t)te Classroom Teachtr (Urbana, 
111.: ERIC/RCS Speech ComfiiunTbation Association, 1977). 

2 Ronald E. Bassett and othcr^s, 'The Basics in Speaking and Listening for High 
School .Graduates. What Should be Assessed?" Communication Education,^'No\cm- 
bcr 1978): 322-327. The* 19 skills of speaking and listening are contained in the 
^ paipphlet, "The SCA guidelines for Minioial Competencies in Spdaking and Ustcnirfg 
for High School Graduates," available fl^om the Speech) Communication Assouatipn, 
5105 Raeklick Road, Annandalc,' Virginia 22003. ' ^ ' 
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Figure 1. Sample Competencies and Examples for Classroom Application 



Competency 



9. Express ideas clearly and 
concisely. 




Occupational 



/ 



10. Express and defend with 
evidence your ppint of 
view. 4 



Citizenship 



Maintenance 



Make a report to your job 
supervisor. 

Explain job requirements to a 
new employee.' 

State clearly relevant infor- 
' mation about your work ^ 
experience when applying 
for a job. y 

Express^and defend your view 
in 9 union meeting. 

Expnress and defend your sug- 
gestions for changes in job 
condition. 

Express and defend your 
reasons for job ab^nce to 
your employer. 



pescribe a desired course of 
^x^litical action." 

, Describe an accident or crime 
to a policeman. 

Explain citizens' rights t^ 
another. 



Express and defend your view 
in a political discussion. ^ 

Express and defend your 
innocence in court. * 

Express and defend your 
position in a city council 
meeting. ^ 



Explain appliance malfunction 
to a repair person. 

Expjain an unfamiliar task to a 
child or other family member. 

Explain your values to your 
child or a friend. 



Express and defend your 
refusal to accept products or 
services you didn't order. 

Express and defend your faith 
or religipj*/""^ ^ 

Express and defend your 
feelings in a family discussion. 
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Basic s^ch communication — skills that concern the process of se- 
lecting message elements and arranging them to produce spoken messages. 
9. Express ideas clearly and concisely. 

10. Express and defend with evidence your point of view. 

11. Organize messages so that others can understand them. 

12. Ask questions to obtain information. 

13. Answer questions effectively. 

14. Give concise and accurate directions. 

15. Summarize messages. 

Human relations— skills for building and maintaining personal rela- 
tionships and for resolving conflict. 

16. Describe another*s viewpoint. 

17. Describe differences in opinion. 

18. Express feelings to others. . ' 

19. Perform social rituals. ) 

Each skill has nine sets of suggested situations for assigfujient develop- 
ment by the classroom teacher, as shown in Figure L These exampl^^,;me 
defined as ways to achieve three main purposes that reflect how adults usc^a^^ 
speaking and listening: 

* Occupational. To be a contributing member of society, an individual 
should be able to obtain a job, lean> job requirements, and perform job 
tasks adequately. 

Citizenship. The continuation of our form of government depends on 
the citizen's ability to understand, discuss, and evaluate laws, governmentat 
policy, and the views of others, as well as to express his or her own opin- 
ions. 

Maintenance. Maintaining one's self and family requires adults to 
form and preserve social relationships, manage personal finances, perform 
consumer tasks, gain and preserve health, avoid i^ry, and participate in 
daily life and child rearing. ^ 

The suggestijMis for glassroom application that appeaV in Figure 1 
reflect activities that can be used in speech classes and in. other classes a^, 
well. The focu^ of oral communication competence as a preparation for 
adult life includes a concern for the career, education m<3vement, develop-' 
ing participating citizens in.a democracy, and preparing students for family 
roles. Such an approach can help the school commnnicate to the public the. 
''basicsV emphasis that a speech communication requirement can meet. 
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How are Oral Communication Skills Now Taught? 

The basic skills in secondary oral_ -Communication are taught in three 
formats. (1) specific speech coi^rses, (2)'^bparts of a required com-^ 
munications or En^sh course, or (3) indirect coverage b^^ oral activities 
in classes. Specific classes in speaking, and Kstening are generally titled 
"Speech,'' "Oral Communication,'* ^or "Speech Communication.'' Most 
secondary speech, courses reflect both speaking and listening activities in 
interpersonal communication, small groups, public speaking, and mass 
medial The essential factor of a speech class is oral performance — leading 
out loud, speaking to. classmates, and listening to other students. As in 
writing and math classes, the student practices the skill, but the audience is 
immediate and the language, used i^^iged by whether it is "instantly in- 
telligible." The message is^ow^ it ca^R be reread or rewritten. 

Speech Courses 

State surveys demonstrate ^hat the basic high school speech course 
gen^xpily lasts only a semester and emphasizes public speaking. Since less 
than pne-fifth of s'econdary students, are required to take any speech 
courses, most students lack the systeniatrc training in speaking and listen- 
ing that can be communication skill-builders for other courses! 

Oral communication skills are ^IsO stressed in courses such as drama, 
advanced speech, dffcate, radio and t£;l^ision (mass media), oral^ inter- 
pretation, film, cjjscussion, and interpersonal communication. Many stu- 
dents receive parti^^f instruction thr-Ouglv extracurricular speech and drama 
activi^es. debate, cfi'ama, student coTigress, individual events, speakers' 
bureaus, and local/ Jiatiqpal speaking contests for prizes and scholarships. 
For many studeats,^2D aighXs Qi rehearsal or a weekencf forensic tourna- 
ment provides mone prrtlqued performan^s than the basic course can offer. 
Although these acti^^itles reaCfh only sa^c of the students and focus on only 
ffart of the skilly, Ijny assessment drj^^ schools basic skills instruction 
should consider be>^h courses and extracurriculsfr pl"ograms. 

English Courses 



The second approach includes devoting part of the teaching units in 
a required English ciburse to speaking and listening activities. -These formal 
orjnformal unitsj»gcr^erally last three, , six, or. nine weeks. Sometin?es they 
are mtegfdted into E^lish activities in oral book reports or readers theatre 
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presentatiojis of literature. Some teachers integrate the rhetorical principles 
of writing and speaking and use the speech unit to stress and practice the 
differences. These English course uhits are different from semester-long 
speech courses taught by certified speech communicators. The short units 
do not provide adequate time-ori-task and should be considered only as 
reinforcement, just as writing must be practiced in other than composition 
courses. ' ^ • 

« 

Indirect Approaches ^ » 

In some schools, listening and speaking ^re taught by non-language 
arts teachers. The need to reinforce speaking and listening skills, like 
matheihatics and writing skills, occurs not only in specific secondary level 
, courses but in other subjects as well. For example, one of the. ten basic 
skills in mathematics recommended by the National Council of Super- 
visors of Mathematics is *'the reading and interpreting of tables, charts, 
and graphs," skills that are also important in social science classes. Speak- 
ing and listening also require more tha'n just the g^formances in speech 
classes to provide the necessary exf^osure to a variety of situatiot>s, pur- 
poses, audiences, formats, and styles. As the school looks at its basic skills 
program in speaking, hstening, mathematics, reading, and writing, the same 
principle applies, systematic instruction for focused theory, practice, and 
criticism must be matched b> application of all basic skills in several con- 
tent areas. 

The use of speaking and listening skills in other subjects provides 
application of skills essential to any basic skills program. Unfortunately, 
man>schools rel> unl} on application because of finance^', declining faculty, 
lack of knowledge about spe,ech programs, or the shortage of speedi teach- 
ers. This step meets application needs and improves content area aevelop- 
ment, but it does not fulfill the objective of teaching oral communication 
as ^n identifiable part of the curriculum. 

Good teachers use oral performance as an excitiitg way to provide 
valuable instruction in their classes. Frequently the lab work in science is 
aided b> good commuRic^on in the small ^groups assigned to a specific 
experiment. Role j5la>ing in the historv class may draw upon drama, while 
orally reading a play in a readers theatre may bring literature alive. Oral* 
reports and symposiums provide opportumties^to speak in history class. 
The demonstration speech in sewing or electronics provides key ways to 
share the pride and process of the term'^roject. If the school does not pur- 
sue in non-language art's classes these basic skills — whether they be writing 
or speaking, listening or reading— then student progress stagnates. , 
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Examples of Secondary Schook with Oral Communication Programs 

♦ The following schools use a variety of approaches to teacK oral* com- 
munication aspects of the basic skills 'These schools reflect "a required 
'course mode," "Optional courses within a speech requirement model," and 
•'required units of an English requirement." 

Fremont Union High School DJstrict, Sunny M^e, California. All stu- 
dents are required to ' take "Basic Oral CSmmunication," which covers 
basic forms of public speaking"(the speech to inform, to persuade), inter- 
personal discussion, the interview, business contacts, parliamentar}' pro- 
cedure, and oral reading. Concerns for correct grammar, outlining, vocabu- 
lary, a;id research are integrated into the forms of communication that are 
covered. As a substitution, advanced students can tah^ a full year of speech 
and debate classes. Other required English courses are two semesters of 
wnting and two semesters Of reading (literature). Advanced speech courses 
are part of the one and a half units of electives that complete the four-year 
requirement. This school is a model for basic skills since its unified basic 
skills^ approach requires every course receiving English credit for gradua- 
tion to teach. reading, writing, speaking, and listening skills. 

Livonia Stevenson High School, Livonia, Michigan. In all four high 
schools m the district, ninth-grade students are required to take "Language 
Arts 9," a two-semester course in basic communication skills that devoies 
Six weeks to developing oral communication skills. Tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth-grade students must take five semesters of communication courses 
for the English requirement, two of which are in writing skills, two in 
literature, and one in oral communication. Students may choose among the 
following ^courses for the oral communication requirements: "Speech" 
(covering the basics in a survey of speaking and listening skills), "Public 
Speakmg" (an advanced course for those with competency skills x)r those 
who h^e passed the first course), "Drama I," "Advanced Dramatics," 
"Radio and Television I," "Advanced Radio and TV," "Debate," "Foren- 
sics** (individual events), and "Communication and Discussion Skills" (an 
interpersonal approach focusing on the basic needs of stu3ents). Dcpcnd- 
'ing on the individual schoors faculty and facilitfes, these options vary some 
amdng the high schools i^he district. 

Henry Sibley High School, Mendota Heights, Minnesota, Students are 
required to take four semesters of courses that include one^mester of 
wntten composition, two semesters of literature, and one semester of spceth 
arts. The sophomore "American Literature and Communication" course 
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^tresses bolli written and oral communication to provide a unified basic 
/ skills approach. Three options are possible in the speech arts semester. 
"Fundamentals of Speech*' (reflecting the basic skills orientation of a 
variety of activities;, "Argumentation and Persuasion" (challenging skilled 
students bv focusing on debate as a critical thinking process that demands 
performance), and ''Acting apd Stagecraft F' (a basic drama performance 
class). Advanced students are able to substitute a semester course in de- 
bate, which involves competitive speaking. Advanced speaking and drama 
courses are available for "enrichment" credit. % 

Seminole High School, Seminole, Florida. -In the ninth grade a re- 
. quired course called ^ Com/n'unication Techniques" covers both written and 
oral communication. In grades 10 through 12 the student takes four semes- 
ters of required courses of which ^ne semester is written composition, one 
s^ester is "American Literature,' and two semesters are "Advanced Com- 
munication Skills" (basically grammar and writing). For the rest of the 
requirements, students must take three more semesters of English courses. 
A speech course ma> be used as one or more of the electives, qr the student 
can take three speech courses for this option. The three courses from which 
the student must choose for the mitial semester of speech jre 'Tnterper- 
sonal Communication/' ' Public Speaking I" (a survey course of the basic 
skills in speech), or "Debate Class" Both the public speaking and the 
debate class have advanced sections (Public Speaking 11 and III). 

State Standards 

Because each school should develop its own standards for speaking 
and listening, th« local adaptation is a district-level decision. State require- 
ments vary from little or no mention to very specific definitions. 

For example, in Arizona, the ninth-grade speaking skills ^are "Dis- 
cusses reading with others," "Gives oral and written reports," and "Fol- 
lows oral and written directions in class." Specific assignments and topics 
reflect directions of the* local schoql. In Michigan, the ninth-grade speak- 
ing/ listening skills are grouped into five areas with objectives listed under 
each one. The 20 objectives Michigan uses, in contrast to Arizona's ap- 
proach, reflect an enlarged scope of speaking apd listening as well as rein- 
force many thinking and language objectives of the reading and writing 
program. Many of the objectives in Michigan were planned to dovetail 
with similar reading objectives. With eithe? system, the teacher in the school 
must develop the specific assignments* 
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Perhaps >ou want the edMcatiOnal objective of a state program to be 

developed behaviorall> for rise in the classroom. The following two course 

objectives are models of speaking and listening objectives. 

» 

Speaking objective. By tHe end of high school, the student will give / 
a fouMo-six-minute speech on a topic of his or her choice that has as its 
purpose-to inform the audience. The speech will hove at least (1) an 
JintradU^ion that has an attention getter and a statement of the, th^esis, 
(2) a development of the topic with two or more sections and at least three 
distmct types of supporting materials, and (3) a conclusion that summarizes 
and restates the thesis. The delivery will be characterized by appropriate 
eye contact with the audience, voice variation with appropriate volume, and 
directness of body movement. The language of the speech reflects clarity 
. and iividness and an appropriate identification with the abilities and 
interests of the audience. 

Listening objective. Given a recorded conversation between two 
people that discusses an emotion reaction to criticism of one person by 
another, the student can recall the main content of the situation, explain 
the emotion expressed in the para-language of one of the^speakers, and 
identify the purpo^ of a speaker wlien the wor<^ and feelings are in 
conflict, ^ % - - 

^ The school can use these objectives to inform the public about how 

the school is meeting basic skills instniction^Details of an assignment are 
left to the teacher in teaching a general objective of a. listening or speaking 
competenc>. For exam'pk, the model speaking'objective above would fit 
the four dimensions of deliver), organization, content, and language, which 
are the basis of the Massachusetts Department of Education's "Speaking 
Assessment Ratings Guide." Such precision would probably not be applied 
in another subject-matter class, although the student who can reach the 

, objective should do the science report or Englisrabook report with greater 
skill after such instruction. ^ 

An important part of both writing and speaking^ the concern for 
^'appropriateness'' of speech in various parts of the cmintry. Fo/ example, 
what might be too fast a rate in the South may be nqrmal in the New Eng- ^ 
land area. The word choice of students in the Southwest who might use 
Spanish terms cohimon in that region would be different than in the upper 
Midwest states. The articulation of the "r'' sound will vary. As part gf 
listening, the effective teacher can include specific dialects of a geographical 
area to discover whether the student can follow the language that is spoken. 
Also, the teacher who uses the national media sources of listening exercises 
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giv£5^tudents exposure to the common language of the country. These 
difference^ onl> reinforce the importance of each district's having its ov^n 
speaking and listening goals as part of the basic skills program. 



The first step for most schools is to determine the status of speaking 
"and listening instruction and practice. The principal ma> Avant to establish 
a comprehensive basic skills assessment committee or limit the committee 
anal>sis to speaking and listening. In the comprehensive program, the 
committee may jind jt helpful to use an establish form, such as ''Linguistic 
Demands in the Classroom" (see Ramirez's checklist on pp. 26-28 in 
Chapter 2). ^ 

Direct assessment of speaking can be done in several ways. The first 
criteria is passing an or^l communication course that requires making a 
speech^ such as the one outlined in the model objective. An integrated 
requirement like that of Fremont High School has a program dimension 
that can -be checked. 

Secondly, a quantifiable measurement is available using the two 
approaches developed b) the Massachusetts Department of Education. 
The "Teacher Observational Approach"^ requires that two teachers who 
had the same student in the same seme^r rate the student's general speak- 
ing performance in class. TJhe **One-on-One" assessment by trained evalu- 
'alors requires that the student speak on a given task (a description, an 
emergency, a sequence, or a persuasion task) and then $e rated on a scale 
of 1 to 4 on the dimensions of delivery, organization, content, and language. 
Such scores are v^uable in measuring the strength of the program and 
plotting progress over the years. 

A third assessment, which is an easy indirect measure, is to poll the 
graduating seniors about how many stand-up-before-the-class speeches 
they made and how maay group discussions they attended. What is listed 
in the curriculum guide and what students ma> actuall) have done ma> not 
be the same. 

Some states have started programs for listening tests."* Michigan has 
tapes available that have been used to develop a statewide assessment 



^ Information on the administrative procedure, test development, score sheets, 
and testing data is available from the Massachusetts Department of Education (31 
St. Jam6s Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02116). 

* The National Assessment Program of the Education Commission of the States 
(1^60 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 80295) has done'' considerable background 
work on nstcning. 
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from a sample of schools. Studepts in Michigan listen to short expipts 
from stones, radio announcements, and dialogues in order to answer 
questions^ related to eight listening objectives. Comme/rcial tests are also 
available. In using listening tests, evaluators shouWrbe aware of the ten- 
''de'hcy to' measure simpler skiHs of recalling information and identifying 
the main idea rather than measuring empathic listening skills. Some schools 
design their own tests to reflect local concerns and materials. 

Recognizing the need for each district to develop its own objectives 
and to have a set of standards to begin evaIuat*ion, the Speech Communi- 
cation Association and the American Speech-Hearing^Language Associa- 
tion jointly developed "Standards for EffectivCtPral Communication Pro- 
grams." ^ These standards provide guidelines for a school to develop its 
own objectives bv covering "Basic Assumptions," "Teaching and Learn- 
ing," "Support/' and "Assessment and Evaluation." 

Oral communication facilitates instruction in all subjects. The student 
facing difficulties in speaking and listening is as handicapped as the student 
with reading and writing problems. Because secondary teachers use the 
lecture far more than do elementary teachers,, practice in better listening 
should occur in all classrooms. Industry's recent emphasis on listejiing 
reinforces^the need for this basic skill development. Activities that use oral 
communication not "only provide variety for most classed, but they also 
give an experiential dimension that facilitates lerjning. 

Teacher Preparation 

For many schools, the key in developing an effective speech program 
IS in obtaining and hiring a capable staff. The^ major concern in the first 
standard of support oi the Speech Communication Association and the 
American Speech-H^anng-Langua^e Association is that oral communica-^ 
lion instruction be provided by individuals who are adequately trained in 
oral communication and/or ^communication" disorders, and who have 
appropriate certification. Since the majority of secondary speech teachers 
are certified in both speech and English, hiring people with training in 
both fields provides the greatest flexibility. Frequejitly, a person who has 
tauAt English for many years may have the certification desired, although 
p^inlpals and supervisors ought, to encourage some additional work and 
study in speech if the person has not worked' in speech or kept up with 
.the professional literature. 

^ The list of Standards for Effective Oral Communication Progfams'' is available 
from the Speech Communication Association, 5105 Backlick Road, #E, Annandale, 
Virginia 22003. 
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Schools that ar$ faced with iJeclining enrolJments and cannot hire 
new people should tr^ to have one or two English teachers work toward 
a speech certificate. iVfost universities training speech teachers have night 
anfd sQmmer.programsi oriented to teachers' needs. Each^April the Speech 
Communication Association prepares a national list of workshops for 
teachers (61 such programs in 28 state's* w^ re listed in 1981). Compre- 
hensive speech programs t>picall> use two speech teachers, one hired to 
coach debate and individual events and the other ^ direct dramatic pro- 
ductions. A third person >n radio, television is an optional extension. The 
second pattern of combinations for certification exists within the social 
"sciences. Since English and sociafstudies are both areas with man> classes 
to be taught, hiring for these positions should include one or more speech 
persons. 

Inservice Development 

The training of all teachers in communication competence is a major 
need. Schools might consider severaUoptions. (1) having local (or cross- 
district) speech and writing teachers hold small sessions on an inservice 
dav so that non-language arts teachers can help students practice what is 
taught in writing and speaking classes, (2) having an outside speaker help 
develop oral assignments for specific groups of teachers so that content is 
integrated for subject matter areas (such as ^'Speech in Science Classes"); 
(3j holding a schoolwide inservice on general communication ^ills of 
teachers Mo reflect^ "Communication in the Classroom*', or (4) having 
specific communication-related courses' taught in the district. Schdpl dis- 
tricts can contact the speech communication department of a local, miiver- 
sity or the ^tate spee^association to find people who are willing to help. 

3 

Extracurricular Activities 

One important ingredient in the high school is the extracurricular 
program. It reaches the language development goals of active pupil-to- 
pupil dialogue related to subject matter. Debate, drama, and individual 
events function as extensions of the classroom. Adolescents learn and 
strengthen their knowledge of language b> using language. Such activities 
allow considerable time for these opportunities. Many gifted students find 
challenges and wa>s to be Pecognized iVi such programs. Although extra- 
curricular speech and drama activities do not reach all students the way a 
required course does, they do provide an important extension of practice 
for any school program and, as such, should be' considered part of the 
development program in basic skills. 
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Readi 

/ 

• Judith Thelen 



What is reading in the content area? 

Reading in the content area means changing reading assignments so 
that the content teacher csui teach the subject in such a way that the 
student can read about it with little or no difficulty. Many students are 
failing because they can't comprehend assigned reading from textbooks. 

Does reading in the content area mean that every teacher is i teacher of 
w reading? 

No, not at all. "Every Teacher, A Teacher of Reading" was developed 
by reading specialists as a defense. Teachers of subjects other than reading 
complain that kids can't learn the subject matter because they can't read. 
The reading teacher, often Reeling responsible for those reported reading 
levels, shifts the responsibility back to the content teachers with that phrase. 
The battle goes on — each side blaming the other. 

Isn't that a legitimate concern? * 

Concern, yes. But both positions are a result of the dominant role that 
the textbook plays in instruction. Textbooks are not teachers! They should 
be used by teachers, not in place of them. That is what reading in the 
content area is all about — helping t^achejs use their textbooks. 

Are you recommending that teachers get rid of their textbooks? 

Absolutely not. The textbook is an excellent tool that teachers can 
use td reinforce or expand on what they have taughu 
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Do you recommend that teachers rewrite their textbooks at a lower level of 
difficulty? 

< * 

No, teachers don't have time to do that. Besides, there is some evi- 
dence that suggests there may be no difference in achievement between 
classrooms using multilevel texts a^nd those using one-level texts. ^ 

What is the answer? Do you see this back-to-basics movement as a 
solution? 

That depends. To some people, "basics'' meansMhat students should 
be taught skills to help them decode their language. These people feel 
that if students can pronounce the words, they will be able to read. The 
decodmg sequence is to learn the sound of letters, to figure out syll^es, 
and eventually to sound out words. Once the stude^j^ts can sound out the 
words, they will be able to read the textbook. 

What's wrong with that? 

It's not that easy. Knowing how to pronounce a word does not guar- 
antee that^one will knowOthe meaning of the word. Many students can 
pronounce words but have no idea of what they mean. There is nothing 
more basic to reading than understanding or comprehending. 

What is reading, then? 

Reading is making sense out of what one reads.^ When you have 
understood the author's message, we can say that you have read the 
niessage. 

Isn't it essential that c^ent teachers become redding teachers? 

I don't think so. We are not suggesting the retrenchment of content 
teachers into reading teachers. A content teacher's job is to help students 
understand the concepts and principles of the subject taught. If the teacher 
^ uses a textbook to hejp teach those concepts and principles, then that 
teacher must have\at hand ideas to assist the student in comprehending 
what is assigned. ^ 

^ ^ 1 D. Daugs, "Influence of Multilevel Science Materials on Achievement of Sixth 
Grade Students," Journal of Research in Science Teaching 19 (1973): 147-152. 

2R Smith, Understanding Reading (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1970). 
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What you't^ saying is that extent area reWing will help teachers help 
students comprehend. How^ * * ^ 
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To answer that, we have to talk, about reading comprehension. Read- 
ing confiprehension .is a ppcess. Reading comprehension means under- 
standing^printed language'. It means using prior experiences to make sense 
out of that printed language. - ^ ' ^ ^ li > - 

You mean thai |9^4MWpd what one reads, one must know the language 
iu which the materi^|^|^tten? ^ 

That goes withotit question, that is, essential for understanding. By the 
time most students enter schqpl, they are very adept at listening to and 
speaking their o^ language. Reading in the content area deals with help- 
ing students make sense out otjheir printed language. 

How can we be sure that the student has the ability to ^1 with the 
language of^he tex^ook? ' 




A great deal of scholarly research has been done on yquick and 
efficient test that measures that abilit>^. That^testis called a cloze pj;oce- 
dure, which is discussed in detail at the end of 'this chapter. 

Consider this — when asked to complete this sentence. ''I went swim-' 

mng in the most youngsters will respond with pool; ocean, 

water, creek, morning, lake, nude, ot any other noun that makes senser- 
The) ma>jjiot be able to tell you th|t the word they replaced was a noun. 
They will*ut in- a* wopd that makes sense. Why? Because they, have been 
users of their language for a long time. They are ^ble 16 generate their own^ 
rules and respond cort-ectly fo questions on ntfeiterial that makes absolutely 
no sense to them at all. For example, second-graders were given the fir^t 
stanza of Lewis Carroirs Jabberwocky: # * <3 ^' 

' ^ Twas brillig and 

the siithy loves, ; 
Did gyre and gimB!^ ' 

in the wabe " . 
^ , AH mimsy were the^ 
j« borogoves . ' 

^ , And the memo raths 

y out grabe. 

They were aske^l. (1) What were the toves doing? and (2) Wherfi 
thej doing it? Most of the >oungsters r^^ponded, "The»toves were pyring' 
and gimbhng in the'wabe." Notice, even when they, didnT, understand the 
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meaning of the words, they changed the tense of those words to iriatch the 
tense ejcpected by the question, "What were they doing?'' "Iftiey were gyring 
and gimbhng!'' They do that tjjtause they are successful users of their 
'language. Yhey have learned ti^spond to their language. We are the 
ones who are fooMby those stu^lents who respond correctly to our literal 
level. questions without even understanding the answers they give! 

.Can you relate an example^from your secondary school experience? 

I was working with some physical science teachers. One of the teach- 
ers told me tha^his students-could read the textbook and answer hi^ quesr 
iions, but when they were asked to explain their answers they couldn't. I 
^<^Ve(\ the students jp_rejd something from their texj.JIlieyjead^^oJhem^^ 
selves, this sentence. ''In the melting process, ions of the melt collide with 
lon^ in' thfr crystals and give those ions enough energy so that they escape 
' from their potential wells, those ion^^^entoJthejp^t.^^^en I asked them 
two questions. (1) What happened iVthe melting process? (2) What did 
the collision of the ions in the melting process do to the ions in the crystal? 
The student^ wrote, "The ions in the melt -collided with the ions in the 
crystal" and, /The ions in the crystal were given enough energy to enable 
themJo^escape ffom their- potential wells." But when I asked them to tell 
me what that meant, they couldn't. Ahhough they used the language and 
changed tenses (without even knowing the rules for doing so), they didn't ' 
comprehend. The thought that^was expressed in thatjanguage didn't make 
any sense to those students, they had no meaning for or prior experience 
with the words used by the author. 

Lef s go back to this notion of prior experience with the words used by the 
author. Some teachers introduce the new vocabulary before they give 
hQmework in the text. Is, that what you mean by prior experience with the 
words used by the author? 

Partially; and that is* a good practice. However, I mean more than 
that. In that physical science lesson, I could have defined "ion" and "melt"; 
but I wonder if that would have given the readers enough Itiformation to 
comprehend the total lesson. So it isnU just vocabulary introduction. Prior 
knowledge or prior experience is what the learner already knows about 
the subject be/orS^ou start io it^h it. 

t> ^ ^ • ^ ' 

% ^An Approach Jo Physical Science: Physical Science for Nonscience Students 
(New York;: John Wiley, and Sons, Inc., 1969), p. 410. 
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If the learner alreadj^knows, then why teach it? 

r don't mean the concept, per se. I mean backgrou^ experience that 
is relevant to the new material to be learned. I remember something a 
prominent science educator said about that. "There is a growing body of 
evidence to indicate that some reasonable degree o^ learning for most any 
concept can take place if proper instructional sequences are provided and 
examples, and activities are used that will relate to the prior experience of 
the learner." ^ . 

You^re saying prior experience is a concern of all teachers. 

Yes . No t too Jong ago, math, edu cation specialists demonstrated in 
their research that it wasnU the abilit> to read the math problems that was 
causing difficulty for t heir stud ents.^ It was not knowing which operations 
-tQ^erform That drtlTSr^th pr|or knowledge! If a science teacher assigned 
a chapter on potential energ), students without an> knowledge pf energy 
would have difficulty relating to the new material. It probably would not 
make much sense to them. The same thing might be true ff a math teacher 
wanted to teach the concept of absolute value. Students with no {Srior 
knowledge of a number line would have difficulty understanding absolute 
value. Learning should be 'meaningful. Relating what is rea*^*5*t?RSf is 
known helps to make sense out of the printed text and helps to make it 
meaningful. 

If new material doesn't make sense, students just memorize it? 

Right. Other unpleasant things ma^ occur, too. If what is read doesn't 
make sense, students become bored. Bored students may gradually with- 
draw from the learning situation by refusing to do their assignments, miss- 
ing classes, and becoming discipline problems. They become everyone's 
conc<?m, f . * 

How can content area reading help teachers help students make sense out 
of what they are expected to read^ 

One way of achieving m,eaningful reading is t6 request that teachers 



J. D. Novak, "Undcrslancjing the Learning Process and Effectiveness of Teach- 
ing Methods in the dlassroom. Laboratory and Field," Science Education 60 (1976). 
493-521. " * , ' . ' ' 

5 J. D. Knifong. and B. Hollon, "An Analysis of Children's Writing Solutions 
to Word Problems," Journal of Research in Mathematics 106 (1976). 111. 
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change the way they assign matpria^ Most content teachers follow a model 
suggested by Margaijpt Early.^ 

> ' ' ASSIGNMENT: OLD STYLE 




Staidents are told. to T(^d the chapter for the next class. Some will; spme 
vYon't*: some can't. At the next Class meeting, quite a bit of time is spent 
discussing the assignment with those who "claim" to have read it Much of 
that time is spent clearing up misconceptions for those who did not under- 
stand and-^dipooishing those .who didn't (or couldn't)* read it! 

In this model isn't the textbook^he primary source of information and the 
teacher the interpreter? v 

Surely. Thefe are v.ery f^w^tea^hers who would abdicate their primary 
responsibility to teach the 'concepts of their respective disciplines. Yet, in 
this very popular model, the textbook h'as replaced the teacher. 

You believe'' that teachers should' change the way they assign materials. 
Wgf this new way of assigning materials take itaore time? 

Not really. What we are' asking teachers to'do is to discuss what stu- 
dents read before they read it.'In other words, prepare students by drawinlg 
op prior experiences they may have had^with specific matbdal. 

« Developed by Margaret Early, presented at the Maryland IRA State Meeting 
^in Baltimore, March 1980. ^ ^ 

^8 
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ASSIGNMENT: NEVV STYLE 




Motivation 

and 
Preparation 



Guided, Structured 

Reading / Using study guides 



' \ Discussion / ^ g^awps— about the guides 

Clarification 
Reinforcement 



Are you suggesting that teachers not only have to teach the new concepts 
but also have to provide the relevanTinfoj^mation that students should have 
gotten in elementary school? i \ \ 

That*s.not what I mean. I mean, for exampli>y<rf^ science teacher is 
going to teach potential enei^, it would, be worthwhile to find out what 
the students al^dy know about energy. If students don*t understand 
energy, 1t will be necessary to explain that concept before moving on to 
potential energy. 

In another example, one teacher wanted to teach King Lear and 
Hamlet but wasn't sure what her students knew about Shakespearean 
tragedy. So, she talked about4i<<irature in general and drama m particular. 
As the discussion progresse^L*sh^ put a diagram on the bulletin board to 
help provide a framework for Hamlet. - s ^ , 

What if students didn't knovF anythil^g about Shakespearean drama? Then 
what w9«^Id happen? 

Students watch television, don't they? Even if they don*t know the 
term drama, they certainly have experienced it. Before teaching Romeo 
and Juliet, many English teachers show the film West Side Story. Then, 
before assigning the classic, they compare the characters from the two. 
In one case, the teacher told the students that Tony and Maria could be 
thought of as Romeo and Juliet in the new material to be learned. What 
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that teacher was doing was relating the familiar to what was unfamiliar 
Englisji teachers using this model attempt to clear up misconceptions 
before the students read. That makes more time. 

That's classroom time. What about pre-classoom time? It looks like this 
new way of assigning materials takes more pre-class planning,f 

Initially, it will. However, the first step should not take much more 
time than the old model. At first glance, the old model looks as if there* 
were little no teacher preparation. It appears that all a teacher has to 
do is assign the next chapter abd answer the students' questions the next 
da>. That is a dangerous assumpJtion. In the old model, teachers must 
prepare for discussions following the reading. Even if it is nothing more 
than one chapter ahead of the students! 

In this new model, the teacher decides before class what prior experi- 
xjnces students need to have before they can relate to the new material. 
How teachers aid the student in organizing the new material will depend on 
the difficplty of the concepts and the ability of the students. 

Are there' other strategies jou can suggest to assist teachers in helping 
students organize their prior experiences? 

There are many strategies that teachers can use before they assign 
material to be read. Some of these can be found in the bibliography. Some 
are recommended by Stallings in Chapter 1. ^ 

Do you believe that by providing some kind of structure before students 
read we can actually help those >¥ho are considered poor comprehenders? 

Very definitely. In fact, there is quite a bit of research t^ support the 
importance of structuring prior experiences before reading assignments are 
made. Most of that research is cited in the recommended readings on 
page 58. 

The Early Model suggests there are steps other than the preparatipn stage. 

That's correct. Showing students how new concepts relate to other 
concepts in their prior experience is an Important step in facilitating 
leammg from assigned reading, but it niay not be enough. Many stqdents 
need guidance to comprehend the material. Theguidance procedure helps 
students through the concept-forming processes.^ 

'CO 
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How is that accomplished? - % , 

One way is through the use of study guides. It's not enough to tell 
students what to look for when assigning reading from a textbook. If we 
don't provide some guidance for those students with low verbal ability, 
they may memorize a few key terms or sentences without trying to under- 
stand what they mean. The recommended readings include several texts 
that provide study guides* 

Isn't that spoonfeeding? 

No, if by spoonfeeding you mSka tf^process when parents still feed 
their children even though the children kndw how to feed themselves. In 
this ca^e, we cannot assume that students know how to process the in- 
formation in the text. Therefore, we must provide some kind of guidance. 

How much guidance do we provide? 

The kind and amount of guidance provided depends upon the learn- 
ing tas|: cad the abilities of the students. Guidance ranges: from simple:? 
to complex, depending on the students' ability, the level of difficulty of 
the text, and the level of comprehension the student is expected to attain. 
If we are only concerned with a literal comprehension of the material, 
then ver> little guidance is needed. Do >ou remember our "gyring" and 
"gimbling'" students? 

When are the guides given? 

Guides may be required before the student reads, as the student 
reads, or after the student reads. They may not be required at all, in some 
cases.' A stud> guide does not have to be designed for ever> assigned read- 
ing. Stud> guides should be used onl> when assigned reading presents 
potential difficulti^^r students. 

Who writes these guides? Doesn't writing take time? 

Written study guides are developed by the content teacher, often 
with the aid ofa reading teacher. The content teachers know the content, 
and the reading educator knows the process. Of course, the content teacher 
can be trained in that process — and that is an essential part of content 
area reading. Writing study guides does take time. That part of the new 
model will take more pre-classroom time on the part of teachers. 
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T^acbfers already ^e complaining that there's not enough time in the'^ay 
ty accomplish what needs to be done. 

Some school systems have given teachers time in the ^summer to 
construct matenals— just before school opens. Other programs have ob- 
tained substitute-release time during the school year That's all part of 
implementing a content reading program. 

I am enthusiastic, but I need to know more before I can support it. 

Such programs cannot be established overnight. You must take one 
step at a time. Programs cannot be mandated. I work with a teacher in 
Alaska who has beeil recognized b> the International Reading Association 
for her outstandmg content area reading program. She told me it took her 
three years to see the results of her efforts. 

How did she begin? 

She attributes much of the success of the program to her principal 
and vice-prmcipal. At the time she went to them with her ideas, she was 
teaching six periods of reading. They reduced the number of he; reading ^ 
classes so that she was free for certain periods during the day to aid con- 
tent teachers in developing preparation techniques and study guides. 

Didn't some teache*rs complain because she didn't have a full teaching load? 

• > 

Fm sure they did. But content area reading is a service. Once teach- 
ers saw results, they were happy. DonU get me w^ng. Although content 
area readmg is alive and well in her school, there are still a few teachers 
who are no^t sold on it. She also increased her credibility when she re- 
quested one class of scK:ial studies so that she could practice what she 
preached. * 

How should I b^gin? 

Herber has recommended the following sequence for a successful 
program/ 

1. Educate administrators and supervisors in how to teach reading 

7H L Herbcr, "Reading Programs Grades 7-12;' Proiections for Reading Pre- 
school Through Adulthood, HEW Publication No. OE 77-00110, 47-56 (1979). 
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in the content area so that their interaction with participating teachers 
will be informed and supportive. 

2. Work carefully with an initial group of strong teachers who be- 
come resource^eachers or '*teacfeer trainers." 



Did they do that in the Alaska program? 



Very definitel). Some strong teachers in social studies and science 
eventually became 'teacher trainers." 

The next steps were also incorporated into the Alaska model: 

3. Identify eager volunteers for inservice workshops with teacher 
trainers during released time (arranged b> the supportive administrative 
staff). 

4 Provide for follow-up sessions so that participants can react to 
their experiences, secure feedback, and study variations and modifications 
developed b> their colleagues and others who are involved jn the same 
program. 

That's just one wa> of implementing a successful program. There 
are others from which to choose. 

How does a content area reading program relate to basic skills? 

Basic skills' have been defined as "reading, mathematics, and effec- 
tive communication, both oral and written." Thd back-to-basics move- 
ment was motivated by a number of things, low reading scores, poor 
writmg skills, and mathematical incompetence. In other words, the public 
was telling us that students were not learning. Parents and others re- 
membered their mstruction in the basics and suggested that we return to 
them To some, back-to-basics meant cutting out the frills and reducing 
the curriculum to the bare minimum, reading, writmg, and arithmetic. 
They thought that if students could learn to read, they could learn any 
subject. 

That makes sense, doesn't it? ^ 

Yes, but b> learning to read, many people meant learning to decode 
words. Learn to pronounce words and >ou can read, the> assumed. Pro- 
nouncing words IS. not reading, students can pronounce gyre and.gimble, 
but pronunciation does not demonstrate comprcjKfnsion. \ ^ 

A common characteristic of poor high school readers. j|^hat they 
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read as if they do not expect what ihe> read to make sense— as if getting 
evex> individual word right is the key to reading.® Reading is making 
sense out of printed material. Students who are not learning cannot make 
sense out of their assigned reading. The solution is not to go back to the 
basics, but to move forward. A program in content area reading is an 
attempt to do this. 

^ The Cloze Test 
Description and Construction 

A cloze test is constructed by mutilating or deleting words from a 
selected passage that one intends to use for instruction. Mutilation is 
accomplished bv random!) deleting every fifth word and replacing those 
wonds with 50 blanks of equal length (about one and a half inches) The 
test should start and end with a complete sentence. 

Administration and Scoring - 

Cloze tests are distributed to students who are given oral instruc- 
tions to read the mutilated passage and fill in all blanks, one word per 
blank, bv determining the missing words from the conte'xt of^the remain- 
ing words. A time limit should not be imposed on the test 

Perhaps the greatest feature of this test is the facihty with which it 
is scored. Onlv when the exact word that was deleted is supplied is credit 
given. Research b> Taylor ' and Bormuth indicates that when cloze tests 
ace used as measures of individual differences in reading ability, scores 
obtained by counting exact replacements— not synonyms— more often 
yield value scores. Rankin and Culhane note that counting synonyms 
makes scoring cumbersome and could lead to arbitrary' decisions regarding 
the worth of the synonym as a replacement. Words spelled incorrectly 
should not invalidate a correct response. 

A score between 41 percent and 60 percent usually means that the 
material is at the student's instructional reading level, that is, materials 
at this level are suitable if the student has guidance from a teacher. 

8F. Smith, Reading Without Nonsense (New York. Teachers College Press, 
1979). p. 34. 

9W. S Taylor. 'Cloze Procedures A New T09I for Measuring Readability" 
Journaliun Quaricrh 30 (1953). 415-431. ' ^ ' 

io J R Bormuth, Comparable Cloze and Multiple Choice Comprehension Test 
Scoic%r Journal oj Reading \^ 291-299. . 

n E Rankin and J Culhane, "Comparable Cloze and Multiple Choice Compre- 
hension Test Scores;' Journal of Reading 13 ( 1969) : 193-198. 
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Papers with scores that fall below 40 percent should Be carefully 
re-examined by the teacher. The cloze test is merely a screening device 
to separate levels of learner^. Scores above 40 percej^ indicate that stu- 
dents have* supplied appropriate replacements for cjeleted words and will 
probabl) not have much difficult) reading the book at the lileral level. 
Scores be'low 40 percent do not necessarily mean that the student will 
have difficult) reading the material. On the contrary, the examiner may 
discover that the student has chosen better or more appropriate s)non>ms 
than the author of the passage. It is appropriate, at this time, to read 
for s>non>ms. If the student has not written appropriate or relevant 
synonvms. the teacher can expect that the -student will have difficulty 
readmg the textbook. A cloze score above 60 percent usually indicates 
that the material is easv enough for the student to read without assistance. 



Sample Cloze Test 

Cloze description and construction. A cloze test is constructed by 
mutilating or deleting-words from a selectec fai cxt passage tha^one 
intends to use for instruction. Mutilation — accomplished by ran- 

domingjy deleting ^ fifth word and replacing . . words with 

50 blanks; equal length (about 1 J). The test should 

start end with a complete . 

Cloze^administ ration and scoring. Cloze tests distributed 

to students who oral instructions to read mutilated 

passage and fill all blanks, one word ^ blank, by deter- 
mining the ■ — - words from the context the remaining words. 

A ^ limit should not be on the test. * ^ 

■ Perhaps greatest feature of this . . . is the facility with 

it is scored. Only ^ the exact word that deleted 

is supplied IS - ■ ■ ■ -.given Research by Taylor „^ Bormuth 

indicates that when ^ ^ tests are used as of individual 

differences in r^ac^ng , scores obtained by counting, . 

replacements— ^ot svnopyms — often . ^ valid scores. Rankin and 

^ . _ note that counting synonyms . . ^ scoring cumbersome and 

could . to arbitrary decisions regarding ^ worth of the 

synonym .^.^^ a replacement. Words spelled should not 

invalidate a , response. 

Papers with _ that fall below 40 „ should be care- 

full) re-examined the taachJr. The cloze test is merely a screen- 

ing device to separate levels of learners. 
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Writing' 

Arthur N. Applebee 



The Writing Problem and Its Sources 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) recently 
characterized 10 to 25 percent of 17-year-oIds as having ''massive prob- 
lems with written language." ^ Three quarters of the students studied could 
write a competent narrative, but only half were successful at aqj^xplana* 
tory writing task, and only 15 percent at a persuasive writing task. The 
achievement gap between urban and black students and tl^p rest of the 
nation narrowed from 1969 to 1979, but American secondary school stu- 
dents' overall achievement level remained essentially constant. 

Some commentators put the blame for these appalling statistics on 
.such external factors as television and social ills. Much of the problem, 
however, stems from our failure to give writing a recognized place in the 
curriculum. Students simpllHre not asked to write often enough. When 
they do write, they receive lutle helpful instruction. In the National Assess- 
ment, for example, less than half of the 17-year-olds had written as many 
as four papers in the six weeks prior to the assessment. Only 7 percent 
routinely received instruction that would help them with the writing 
process. ' ^ ^-^^ ^ 

These reports from students are reinforced by the results from the 
National Study of Writing in the Secondary Schools,^ which found that 
only about 3 percent of secondary school students' class time or homework 



1 NAEP has published a series of national reports on writing achicNtmont at 
various age levels. Items from the assessment can be adapted for school use (jie the 
resource section of this chapter for NAEP's address). 

2 Arthur Applebee, Wnting in the Secondary School. English and the^ Content 
Areas (Urbana, III : National Council of Teachers of English, 1981). 
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assignments (in all subjects) involve writing. Instead, multiple-choice exer- 
cises, short-answer questions,' and a v^ty of worksheet fomats abound. 
These tasks all involve some variety of written language, but the teacher 
assumes the problems of organization and synthesis, leavtng students to 
"fill in" missing information that cap be graded as "right" or ''wrong.'' 

When students are asked to write, the teacher typically assigns a topic,* 
indicates an appropriate length, and selects a due*date; the rest students . 
do themselves. Enjglish teachers are more likely to teach specific writing 
skills than are other teachers, but even in English most instruction occurs 
after the fact. Teachers comment extensively on completed work rather 
than helping students while they are planning or drafting Second drafts, in 
which students can respond to teachers' suggestions, are rarely required in 
any subject. 

Examining Your SchooFs Writing Program 

When assessing -the value of your school's writing pro'gram, you can 
watch for the following "danger signals." * • ^ 

Danger Signal 1: Low or falling scores on writing tests 

Schools typically gather an enormous amount of measurement data on 
student achievement. If your school has an effective writing program, test 
scores should reflect its effectiveness. Remember, many standardized tests 
of writing actually measure more limited skills, such as editing ability. The 
most appropnate scores to c^onsider are those based on actual student / 
writing samples. These may come from regular schoolwide .writing assess- 
ments or from state or local writing competency tests.^ 

If you judge your writing program on the basis of student performance 
on mandated competency exams, remember that the level of achievement 
needed to pass such exams is usually very low; in an effective writing ^ 
program, the only students who should have any difficulty' passing are 
those with perceptual handicaps or other learning disabilities, or those 
whose native language is not English. * 

If you don't have a direct measure of ^ji^ting achievement available, 
you can get some information from ^ests fix related skills — ijsage, vocabu- 
lary, and editing skills — and from standardized^ achievement tests, college 
entrance examinations, or competency tests that do not require writing 
samples. Such scores tend to rise or fall as writing achievement improves 

3 Miles Myers, A Procedure for Writing, Assessment and Holistic Scoring 
(Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1980). 
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or delefiorales. The danger, in relying only on siich measures, howeyer, is 
that It can leadio inappropriate changes in the curriculum. Focusing on 
ifsage exerciser, for Example, will raise test scores on usage tests but it 
wOn'l improve writir\g gchiev^nient. 

Danger Signal 2: Easily^graded objective tests in wide use for 
major school examinations 

Midterm and final examinations make an important statement about 
the knowledge the. school values. In many schQ^iSjthg^^se and efficiency 
of multiple-choide and short-answer fonilats lead to their adopti^on for 
m^jor examinations.^ Although easy to /rade, these tests tell students in- 
directly that the ability to write 'aboiw\vhat^ they' have learned isn't im- 
portant, nlis is unfortunate because/vriting about subject matter is one of 
The better ways to assess stild^lt/ ability to apply new concepts and 
integrate new information in any subject. If English classes are the only 
place where students are required to write, they will have little motivation 
to improve their Vrriting abilities. Examinations requiring writing can be 
a strong motivation for mastering writing skills. * - . • 

Danger Signal 3: Omi^ion"^ writing from schoolwide assessments 

If the school routinely assessjs student achievement through stand- 
ardized tests or competency examinations^ writing skills should be among 
the areas assessed. Such assessment should be based on samples of student 
writing, not on indirect, objective indices of writing ability. Well-designed 
assessments of writing serve several functions, they emphasize the impor- 
tance of writing, they enable you to monitor long-term changes in the 
effectiveness of ^our program^ and they provide diagnostic information 
about student strengths and weaknesses. Each student's cumulative record 
should includt results of writiijig assessments along with oihci achievement 
measures. • ' / ^ ^ 

Danger Signal 4: Support systems do not provide services to students 
with writing problems 

Whether your sohoOl uses '^special education teachers,, tutoring, 
remedial classes, -0^ reduced class sizp for the lowest achievers, it should 
give attentroa to students who need help with their writing. Although 
reading prpgrams and reading teachers sometimes provide help, with 
writing, mojt reading, teachers have neilifer the training to work with 
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\vnting.probIe*ms, nor fhe approprime instructionaj approaches of materials 
for teaching writing. And they lade the time in already crowded schedule's 
to take on new responsibilities. ' f * 

Danger Signal 5: Complainfs4)y studenfe or teachers about low 
levels of writing achievement 

If studen^^^r teacher? aje cori^iied about "the writing problem," 
your School is in a positio(&tb hnplenrjent ^ more effective' program regard- 
less of achievement levels. 

t ' ^ 

Steps to Improve Writing Instruction 

... " . ' 1// 
- Step 1: Mobilize interest in improving writing instruction * ' V 

j/^h effective writing program require^ the involvenjiem of the entire 
school^ It cannot be accomplished simply by ifevising the English c\lrricu- 

ifim.'U any of thd danger signals are.presem in your schoor/y4&u mlgKf ' 
begin by Convening a small grou^ of interested teachers to study the extent 
of the problem. Although the English departmenywill have the most ex-' 

4)ertise in te^Hfeing writing> it is essential to involve leaders from other 
departments-^^ know the kinds^f writing skills that are important in 
their own subject afeas,'and they Can ^suggest changes wittnn their own 
departments. 

A simple assessment of the amount of writing students do can be a 
powerful device for mobilizing^. interest in niore effecttveVprograms.. A 
small number of cooperative students can be asked to savejtheir written 
work for one or two weeks. Written .work should includ'ei^ss notes, 
rough work that is later recopied, exercises, worksheets, and more exten- 
sive ^writing. Several things usually emerge in such a stud^ (1) the total 
number^oL^rds that students write„ in a week will be Surprisingly low, 
perhaps only a few hundred words, (2) most of the coKected writing will 
involve filling in information rather than constructing a coherent piece"of 
pro^, (3) students who \firite well are most likely to be *given writing 
assignments, those who need the most help Will get the leist practice; (4) 
the amount of stydent writing will vary considerably depending^upon the 
'particular combination of teachers each student has; (5) thqj-e will be 
little evidence of progression in writing tasks Trom grade-to-grade or 
consistency from teacher-to-teacTier^even within the same' grade and'sub- 
ject. Any one of these findings can 'serve as a catalyst fbr discussio^i and 
change. , • 
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Step 2: Encourage a schoolwide emphasis on writing 

Writing shouiji depart of a student's work in all areas of the curricu- 
lum. This will not hapi^en if ^eachers view "writing across the curriculum** 
only as a way to improve writing ability (or perhaps to' help the Erfglish 
department. Teachers in other content areas nnist come to view writing 
as important to their own goals rather than as additional work displacing 
part pf their "real" curriculum. 

Writing is a powerful tool for organizing and synthesizing new infor- 
mation,, When tjsachers prepare short-answ5^ or filNin-the-blank exercises, 
they are really uJoing much of the.writjng fask for thQ student, reminding 
students how one hh of information relates to another. If students are 
forced to reconstruct these^ relationshi^Bifor themselves — to realize ttfat 
A caused B, but that C almosJ^ upset the whole process-ythey develop a 
much firmer gragp of both the new information and the underlying con- 
cepts. Language' contains many devices that help students discover new 
meSliing. These devices take many shapes, they include the buts, the ands, 
and the althoughs that relate one set ot infopnation tp another, they in- 
dude the basic grammatical relationships <^f subjects, objects, and predi- 
cates, and they include structural devices underlying larger stretches of 
writing — such as time sequence in narratiye, or generahzation^and sup- 
porting detail in exposition. Students should be ^iven the opportunity to 
practice using these devices in all areas of thtir learning. 

Each subject area has its own vocabhlary and modes of argumj^nt. 
Writing a scientific report is a different task from writing ap hiswical 
ess^y, aqd both are different from writing a critical analysis of a n^?vel or 
short story. S'tadents need tp learo more than the "facts'' invoIved\jn a 
subject, they also^need tcf master the specialized vocabufar)' and modes of 
exprJl^Qj^^that a^^ppropnate to each field^^ 

The importaAupoint is that writing has many uses outside the Ejglish 
curriculum, Stucj^ts lake notes on their reading*, in history, write lab re- 
ports in chemistry,' provide "how-to-do-it** instructi^^ns in shop or auto 
mechanics^ compile'recipes in domestic science', explain theorems or 
heuristic^ in mathematics classes, write essays or stories in their foreign 
language classes, and so on. Teachers in all classes need to be reminded 
that they are not taking lime from their "real'' work to teach writing, they 
are enriching their teaching by using writing for-fbeir own f)urposes, ^ 

Step 3: Resist efforts to solve the writing problem with a 

l-emedial writing class ' 

It'ii ea^y to respond to "writing problem^" with a "problem class." 
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Effective NVfitingit instruction, hoNvever, requires a carefully planned, de- 
velopmental program in.v^hich students learn to \vrite in a variety of genres 
for diversified audiences. Such a \vriting program should be fully integrated 
into every student's English curriculum,, not isolated as a special class 
for students with problems. 

Effective writing involves many different skills, from the mechanics 
of spelling, punctuatioft, and sentence syucture to the rhetorical and organ- 
izational skills necessary to tell an engaging story or to build an effective 
argument. Mechanical errors are highly visible and easily seized upon by 
critics of a schooL But an eflective program must keep writing skills in 
perspective, as tneans to other ends. Students must learn to write for real 
purposes and to convey messages or consirurf arguments for readers who 
will respond to what has been said as well as to' how it has been said 
Because writing is a complex task, many of the errors in student work are 
actually reflections of learning-in-progress, students who make no "mis- 
lakes'"' may be usingjujd skills rather than learning new ones. 

In addilK)n to\a well-planned, sequential program, students need a 
place to go when they are having problems with a wrilii^g assignment. 
Some of the most effective "safety nets'' are built around a "Writing 
Center" that is available to all students, not just to those who are "failing " 
A Writing Center can provide appropriate remedial help for students who 
need it, ^but it Van also guide capabfe students who ^e tackling more 
complex writing tasl^. Although a Writing^ Center is* likely to be staffed 
*with English teachers who have had special training in the teaching of 
writing, it can be a 'resource for work in all subjects. If students of aH 
levels of writing ►ability are encouraged to come for help when they need 
It, some of the stigma of bemg in a "remedial class" is re'moved from those 
students who ma^^ need the most help. 

By focusing your attentiori on the overall writing program, rather 
than only on eradicating errors or providing remedial instruction, you can 
help your instructional staff maintain a similar balance and perspective 

Step 4: Reward good writing , 

Good writmg requires hard work and personal commipjrfnt. Teach- 
ers share interesting papers with individual classes in a^^mber of ways 
ranging from bulletin boards and ditto machin^lo rpding passages aloud 
ojr providing class! time to exchange papers. It is important that these in- 
class activities a^-reflecte^d throughout the school. School newspapers, 
magazines, and ^ar books are forums for student writing and should be 
actively supported' by the administration, not just tolerated or ignored. 
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The) not'onlv provide >oung writers with a real audience, but can iqgprove 
the school's image in the community. 

School publications are not the onl> way to increase the prestige of 
young writers, however. Annual writers' conferences can be organized, 
and communitv assistance from the parents assogi^tion can be enlisted. 
Although such conferences often emphasize creative writing, they tan in- 
. elude other categories of competition such as science ^reporting, history 

.essay*, and so on. If the categories afe broad enough, and if the confer- 
ence emphasizes "good vCntmg" rather than "the best writer." a writers' 
conference can rewOgnize and encourage manv students instead of -just a 
handful of "the best.'' 

Schools can ^Iso participate in state, regional, and national contests 
that emphasize writing As deadlines for nominations approach, judges of 
an m-school Lompefhioq can select the nominees for the larger contest 
Schools sho«ld publicize "winners" at each step of the prcw?ess, it is not 
necessary to have a national "wTTTTTeF^^ reward good writing. 

Similarh, vou can show students that writing has a valued place in the 

' adu^t world. In manv-^parts of- the couatrv. active "Poets-in-the-SchooIs" 
programs allovv successful pacts to work with students ^he same format 
can be used to introduce students to the techniques of writers in 'other fields 
such as journalism, publishing, advertising, and the media Time spent 
with.jSrbfessionaj^s sfiows students that writing does matter. 



5: Ensure a placeTor writing when your school adopts 
new instructional technologies 

Schools tend to adopt new technologies first in the "technical" sub- 
j(ic'\s. such ^as science and mathematics, where teachers are likely^ to be 
comfortable Writh machines. The rapid development of microcomputer 
technology in the last decade, ior example, has aflected more mathema- 
tics and business education classes than English and ^lun^anitics courses. 
.Yet with administrative support and encouragement, investments in such 
equipment can have much broader benefits. 

At the simplest level, micrpcpmputers can help students improve 
particular mechanical skills through a variety- of games 4nd exercises Such 
help.can be completely individualized and yet, because it is controlled by a 
machine, free the teacher's energies for m(^re complex problems.^ 

At another level, many of the machines available tor school ifse have ^ 
word processing and t&xt editing options that are particularly helpful to 
students learning about the writing process. Humanities dc^^artments as 
well as the sciences should explore these resources v^th their students. 
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The no\eltv of working on the computer can motivate the weaker stildent, 
while some of the available software can also help these students recognize 
simple errors and expedite revisions. For academicalK oriented* students, 
the abihtv to work with these machines mav soon" be as much of a ''survival 
skiir' as personal typewriting. 

Step 6: Capitalize on community concern about writing 

If vou restructure vour writing program, \ou will probablv do it in a 
context of communitv concern. Often the communitv expresses concern 
through editorials or letters from parents who deplore falling standards 
and cite examples of students' spelling and mechanical errors Their con- 
cern is legitimate and provides the opportunity for building community 
involvement in your program School boards, parents' associations, school 
newspapers, and sometimes even reports or columns inJocal newspapers 
all provide outlets for discussing issues in the teaching of writing In par- 
ticular, when the communitv is interested in students' writing aftilitv, it is 
possible to develop a richer notion of "good writing" and the components 
of a good" program Parents' interest in their children's writing is a potent 
source of motivation. If thev understand the goals of the school program, 
thev c^n reinforce those goals throughout a child's school career."^ 

. Step 7: Support inservice work on the teaching of writing 

Even when teachers are interested in improving instruction, thev may 
i5in3glv not know hgw to go about it. In this situation, you may have to 
insist that your staff draw on outside help in reformulating the writing 
program, otherwise, there is a ^^r th^aj^solutions will simply be larger 
doses of old and familiar approlBWP ) 

Expertise can be provided in a variety of ways Sometimes a teacher 
.wrfl be interested enough to take formal courses at a local college or uni- 
versity. Released time or tuition payments to support such work may be 
well worth the investment if the teacher returns to take a leadership role 
in rebuilding your' school's writing program. You may want to bring ki 
(5utsi):te consultants to work with the English department or other interested 
teachers, as well as to help you interpret new programs to" the school 
board and other tommumty groups In general, you can Ijenefit more from 
a ♦relatively long-term commitmertt "from one' consultant familiar with 

^ How to Help Your Child Become a Better Writer" (Ufbana., II National 
Council of Teachers of English), a brfef^i^amphlet available in Spanish and English, 
containing simple ^uggcstion-s parents, can use to posftivcly influence their children's 
writing 
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recent y^ovk in writing than from a series of specialists, each of whom 
makes a presentation and then leaves your teachers to sort through the 
impiicaiions on their own. 

Another resource for stafi development in writing is available through 
the National Writing Project, directed by James Gray at the University of 
Cdlifornia. Berkeley Teachers in many difierent parts of the country come 
together for a summer institute on writing at their local college or uni- 
versity They share their experiences in teaching writing, learn about new 
approaches, and react to one another's wnting. After the institute, a corps 
of leacher consultants is chosen from among {]k institute participants to 
carry on inservice work in local school districts during the academic year, 
TTie training the teacher consultants receive benefits their own schools as 
well as the schools that contract for formal inservice programs. 

Administrators should recognize the special need for inser\ice work 
in the teaching of writing and provi3e the moral and budgetary support 
necessary for staff development to be a success. 

Signs of Improvement 

Building an effective writing program is a slow process, there is no 
quick cure for the writing problem!" Still, you can watch for signs of 
progress 

Sign 1: Mor^ evidence of wriring * ^ 

^As you walk through your halls and visit classrooms, writing should 
be m'ore e^ndent in all subjects. Teachers will be talking with their classes 
about how to gather information or about how to use what is already 
kn((wn in writing abouit a particular topic^. Students will be working on . 
their own writing or discussing it with their classmates. Completed writing 
will be displayed in a variety of places, from bulletin boards to dittoed 
samplers. . ^ 

Sign 2: Danger signals recede 

At the same time, the '^danger signals'* will begin to recede. Pass rates 
on writing examinations should stabilize and then rise, essay items should 
be in greater evidence ih school examinations, students who need help with 
their writing should have a clearly established way to get that help, and 
Aha informal Lumments of students and tochers sh6uld begin to shift from 
hbw bad things are taward how nicely so-and-so's work is improving. 
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To provide a more systematic test of your schoors progress, you may 
want to use the following checklist. The items reflect standards for basic 
skills wntmg programs determined b> a special committee of teachers, 
supervisors, and writing speciahsts for the NationaJ Council of Teachers 
of Enghsh and widely distributed by the Basic Skills Office of the U S. 
Department of Education, 

Checklist for Evaluating Writing Programs 
Teaching and Learning ^ 

There is evidence that knowledge of current theory and research in 

writing has been sought and applied in developing the writing pro- 
gram. 

Writing instruction is a substantial and clearly identified part of an 

integrated English language arts curnculum, 

Writing is called for in other subject matters across the curnculum 

_^ The subject matter j&f writing has its nchest source in the students' 

personal, social, afnd academic interests and experiences. 
Stude£Jts wnte in hiany forms (essays, notes, summaries, poems, let- 
ters, stories, reports, scripts, journals). ^ 
■ , Students write for a variety of audiehces (to inform, to persuade, to 

express themselves, to explore, toclanfy thinking). 
^ Class time is devoted to all aspects 6f the writing process, generating 

ideas, drafting, revising, and editing. 
All students receive instruction in both (a) develcfping and express-^ 

ing ideas, and ( b ) using the conventions of edited Amencan English^ 
Control of the conventions of edited American English (supporting 

skills such as spelling, handwriting, punctuation, and grammatical 

usage) is developed pnmarijy during the writing process aijd second- 

aniy through rdlated exercises. 
«>-_j^udents receive constructive responses — from teachers and from 

others — at various stages in the writing process. 

Evaluation of Individual Meriting Growth 

Is based on complete pieces of writing. 

Reflects informed judgments, first about clarity and content, and then 

about conventions of spelhng, mechanics, and usage. 

Includes regular responses to individual pieces of student writing as 

well as periodic assessment measuring growth over a period of time. 
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Support 

• ^ 

Teachers with major responsibilit) for writing instruction receive 

continuing education reflecting current knowledge about the teaching 
. of writing.. 

Teachers of other subjects receive *r;f6rnianon and training in wa>s 

to make use of and respond to writing in their classes. 

Parent and communit) groups are informed about the writing pro- 
gram and about ways in which they can support it. 

School and class schedules provide sufficient time to assure that the 

writing process is thoroughly pursued. 

— Teachers and students have access to and make regular use of a wide 
range of resource^ (library services, media, teaching materials, dupli- 
cating facilities) supplied for support of the writing program. 

Program Evaluation 

Evaluation of the writing program focuses on pre- and post-program 

sampling of complete pieces of writing, using a recognized procedure 
(holistic rating, the Diederich scale, primar)' trait scoring) to arrive 
at reliable judgments about the quality of the program. 

Evaluation of the program might also include assessment of a sample 

of s^ent attitudes, gathering of pertinent quantitative data (fre- 
quency' of student writing, time devoted to writing activities), and 
observational data (evidence of prewriting activities, class anthol- 
ogies, >vritmg folders, and student writing displays). 

(Adapted from "Standards for Basic Skills Wnting Programs, ' L'rbana. II National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1979.) 

Organizations That Can Help 

The National Council of Teachers of English. NCTE produces a var- 
'iety of resources on the teaching of writing that are hsted in their annual 
publications catalog (available free J. The> also publish a series of journals 
that carry articles on the teaching of writing, including English Journal for 
sccondar> school teachers. NCTE will also provide names of people knowl- 
edgeable'about the'teaching of writing who might be willing to work with 

• schools in >our area. TContact John C. Maxwell^ Executive Director, 
1 1 1 1 Kenyon Road, Urbana, (llinois 61801.) 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Readh)g and Communication Skills* A fed- 
erall> funded cleariDghouse located at NCTE, ERIC, RCS can guide you 
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to curriculum matenals, research, and theory about the teaching of writing. 
The clearinghouse also publishes books and articles on the teaching of 
writing in conjunction with professional organizations such as NCTE.. (Con- 
tact ERIC/RCS, 1111 Kenyon Rgad, Urbana, Illinois 61 801 .) 

National Writing Project. The National Writing Project coordinates 
inservice work*at a vanety of sites through the^ United States. The director's 
office can direct you to the nearest writing project offering summer institutes 
and mservice programs. (Contact James Gra\, Director, Tolman Hall, Uni- 
versity of California-Berkeley, Berkeley, California 94720.) 

Jc^tional Assessment of Educational Progress. NAEP has published a 
senes of national reports on writing achievement at various age levels. 
Items from the assessment can be adapted for school use. Write for current 
publications list. (Contact NAEP, Education Commission of the States, 
1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 80203.) 

Resources for Improving 'Writing Programs 

Applebee, Arthur N Writing m the Secondary School English and 
the Content Areas. Urbana. II.. National Council of Teachers of English, 
198 J. Reports on the uses of writing in the major subject areas in American 
schools, includes a lengthv biblio^raph> of materials suggesting practical 
ways to use writmg in a variety of subject areas. 

Cooper, Charies, and Odell, Lee,^ds. Evaluating Writing Urbana, II.: 
xNalional Council of Teachers of tnglish. 1975. State-of-the-art summary 
of approaches to writing assessment 

Fadiman, Cliflort, and Howard, James. Empty Pages, Washington, 
D.C.. Council for Basic Education, 1979. Slightlv .polemical Overview of 
the writing problem and current efforts to overcome it. 

Pillion, Bryanf. "Language Across the Curriculum.'' McGill Journal of 
Education 14 (Wioti^r 1979). 47-60. Describes three simple purveys of the 
writing students are doing in individual schools. 

Martin, Nancy, and others. Writing and Learning Across thB Curricu- 
lum, I1'16. London. Ward J-ock, 1976. Available in the,U.S. from Boyn- 
ton/Cook F'ubhshers. Useful descriptions of how wriUng can function in a 
variety of subject areas. 

Myers, Miles. A Procedure jar Writing Assessment and Holistic Scor- 
ing, Urbana, II.. National Council of Teachers of English, 1980. Step'-by- 
step instructions for planning, implementing, and reporting the results of 
systematic school or district writing assessments. 
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The Critical Issues 
What are the basic mathematical skills? 

As a result of detailed surveys, the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics fNCTM) has prepared a set of Recommendations for School 
Mathematics in the I980sJ The first of the eight major recpmmendations 
states that problem solving should be the focus of school mathematics. The 
second recommendation states that basic skills ui mathematics should be 
defined to encompass more than computational facility. Specifically, NCTTvI 
recommends that the full scope of v^hat is basic ^bould include at least the 
following ten basic skills areas, as identified by the National Council of 
Soipervisors in Mathematics in its Position Paper on Basic^ Mathematical 
Skills: - 

1 . Problem solving * . ^ 

2. Applying mathematics to everyday situations 

3. Alertness to reasonableness of results 

4. Estimation and approximation* 

5. Approprfate computational skills ^ 

6. Geometry i 

7. ^Measurement ^ 



1 Thc'National Council of Teachers of Mathematics established the Priorities in 
School Mathematics^ Projc<;t (PRISM) to conduct surveys concerning possible 
mathematics curriculum changes during the 1980s. A copy of the Executive Supimary 
of the PRISM project, as well as the booklet, An Agenda for Action RpSmmcn- 
dattons For School Mathematics of the 1980s ($1.00), may be obtained yom NCTM, 
1906 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091.^ / 
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8. Tables, charts, and graphs 

9. Using nfiathematics to predict 

10. Computer litjf racy .2 

Note, computation is just one of ten skills areas, to be useful, computation ^ 
must be combined effectively with the other skills. 

The mathematics education profession is united in support of this^ 
-broad definition of basic mathematical skills. Indeed, 18 national profes- 
sional organizations have endorsed the broad view in a statement of the 
Essentials of Education.^ 

How much mathematics should be required for graduation 
from high school? 

NCTM recommends that at least three years of mathematics be re- 
quired in grades nine through 12. Today, at least three years of college 
preparatory mathematics are required as prerequisites for most college 
majors, and four >ears for majors in science, mathematics, and engineering 
Moreover, there is an increasing need for all students to have mathematical 
skills for careers and participation in modem \ociet>. However, many high 
schools do not require any mathematics be>onfc^he ninth grade. Clearly 
tjiere is a need for these schools to re-examine theiMnathematics gradua- 
tion requirements! , * 

, In recent years, man> states anS local school districts have adopted 
minimum competency requirements for graduation Usually, remedial in- 
struction IS provided to help students meet those requirements. Rather than 
a mmimum competency requirement, however, NCTM recommends a flex- 
ible curriculum with a wide range of options to accommodate the diverse 
needs of the student population. ^ 

Is achievement in mathematics declining? 

During the period 1967 to 1979, Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), 
mathematics scores declined from 492 Jo 467.^ On national assessment 



2 For a copy of the Position Paper on Bask Mathematical Skills, send a stamped; 
sclf-addresscd envelope to Ross Taylor, NCSM Basic Skills, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 807 Broadway Northeast, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413. 

3 The statement on the E^entials of Education is available from Organizations 
foT the Essentials of Education, 11 11 Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 6 1 80 1. 

*The ScieiKC Education Databook, publication SE80^3 of the National Science 
Foundation, contains a wealth of national achievement data in science and math, 
Available from the Science Education Directorate, National Science Foundation, 
Wasjjirtgton. D.C. 20550. 
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tests m 1973 and 1978, achievement of 17->ear-oIds in computation with 
whole numbers was generall> high and changed little. However, problem 
solvmg decreased about 8 percentage points.^ In view of these results, the 
NCTM recommendation that problem solving be the focus of school mathe- 
matics in the 80s is particularly timely. 

On national assessment tests in disadvantaged urban areas, achieve- 
ment of 17->ear-oIds increased. Perhaps the existence of Title I and other 
compensatory basic skills programs at the elementary level and the absence 
^f such programs at the secondary level can help explain these trends. 

How well do females and minorities achieve in mathematics? 

Achievement of bo>s and girls in mathematics is approximately the 
same through junior high school, according to information from the Na- 
tional Assessment of .Educational Progress (NAEP) and other sources. 
However, males perform better than females on the SAT, and male 17- 
' year-olds perform better than fenrales on National Assessment tests Avoid- 
ance of secondary school mathematics, courses by females appears to be a 
major cause of this difference. 

Results from NAEP mdicate that in both 1973 and 1978 mathematics 
achievement of blacks and Hisf)anics was below achievement of whites and 
that the gap was wider for older students. No National Assessment informa- 
tion on other minorities is available. Factors that appear to contribute to 
the achievement gap are avbidance of secondary mathematics courses by 
minorities, and the dearth of compensatory basic skills programs at_ the 
secondary school lev^L 

How well prepared are teachers in mathematics? 



The;^ subject matter knowledge of certified mathematics teachers does 
hot appear to be a problem. Most'math teachers are able to provide- suit- 
able mstruction for motivated students in cj^llege preparatory rjiathematics 
courses. On the other. hand, most secondary school mathematics teachefs 
do not have specific background for teaching basic mathematical skills to 
low-achiCving students who/lack motivation and have ^ding difficulties as 
well. There IS an apparent need for staff development to help teachers meet 
' the needs of these students. 

5 Reports on mathematics achievement on National Assessment tests can be 
purchased from National Assessment of Educational Progress, I860 Lincoln Street, 
Suite 300, Denver, Colorado 80295. ' 
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Data from a number of sources mdicate a growing shortage of certified 
m5lhematics*teachers, a shortage already severe in some parts of the coun- 
try. Today mathematics teachers and cc^iege students who are strong in 
math are being attracted to industQ. If this trend continues, the quality of 
mathematics instruction will suffer. 

What is the impact of technology? 

One of NCTM's major recommendations is that mathematics pro- 
grams should take full adv||gage of the power of calculators and com- 
puters. Since 1975, approximately 100 research studies ha>ce investigated 
the impact of computers on mathematics achievement.^ The evidence is 
overwhelming that the use of calculators helps, rather than hurts, learning. 
In all but a few cases, achievement w^s^s high or higher when calculators 
were used in instruction (but not on tests). \^ 

Computer literacy is one of the ten basic skills areas specified in the 
National Council of Supervisors of Mathematics position paper. A recent 
stud) b> the National Center for Education Statistics found that about half 
of the secondary schools in the nation have at least one microcomputer or 
terminal for instructional use b> students.^ All students should have hands- 
-on expenence with computers, which can be used effectively to enhance 
instruction througlf^oblem solving, classroom demonstration, and drill 
and practice. 

Advances in electronic technology lead to changing priorities in mathe- 
matics instruction. Skills like estimation and approximation need more 
emphasis. Long, involved calculations will'be done electronicall>, but com- 
putation is still important, and the ability to do rapid calcul^ion is more 
important than ever. 

How important is ba^c mathematicai skill instruction? * 

The impact of new technology on society has increased the need for 
mathematics. The public is aware of this need, as evidenced in the 1979 
Gallup Poll on education. Mathematics topj^ed the list of essential subjects, 
with 97 percent of the respondents indicating that it is essential. Concerns 
V over declining |^st scores, attention in the media, and public pressure for 

accountability have produced demands for programs to address competency 
in mathematics and the other basic skill areaife' ^ - 

* Mnf^matjon o^hc calculator studies is available from the Calculator Informa- 
tion Center, Room 2(ri, 1200 Chambers Road, Columbus, Ohio 43212. 

7 For more information about computers in the schools, contact the National 
Center for Education Statistics, Room 620, Presidential Building, 652^5 Belcrest'*>ad, 
Hyattsvillc, Maryland 20782. 
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What programs and practices are dfective? * ^ 

. . .V. 

At the national tevel, there ^as been a*signmcant absence of secondar)' 
school programs in basic mathematKal skills. For e^imple, , there are no 
nationally validated programs for basic mathematical -skills in grades nine 
l?irough 12^ The Rational Scjence Foundation has concentrated its efforts^ 
in college preparatory instruction, and o1¥ly'ver> recently has the Depart- 
mefit of Educauon started to focus on basic mathematical skills at the 
secondary school level. 

* In light of mese Considerations, it is very difficult to identify outstand- 
ing secondary sch\>ol programs in- basic mathematical skiHs. Nevertheless, 
oi^slbe basis of research and^siXfeftaTce^sit is possible to^^dentify a number 
of proffHWfl^ practicdfi.'* Vnc Association kw" Supervision and Curriculum 
bevelcrpment has pro^iuctd a videotape s'urmnari^zing factors that research 
to fcflactive instruc^K^rfi in basic skills.^ The questions 
110W address this issueL 



'has shuwn contr4bute 
and discussions that I 



Questions Principals Should Ask 

Hp achievemeiit ip basic malhematical skill^been establish^ 

as a s(^hooI priorUv? ^ * , 

y^N^crtool leadership is critical to improvihg mstrucUon. 'Basic 'skills pro- 
( grams have a much better chance of success when basic skills instruction is* 
""given a priority commitment) by^the principal? 

Have the necessarj^resourtes been allocated to basic skills instructiojj? 

A goal th^t establishes a priority for basic skills instruction is-m^an- 
ingless unless it is accgppanied by a pnocity aT!(5Cation of hum^an* and 
financial resources. If the goal is set bythe state, the state can help imple- 
ment It by providing funding t'o address the goal. Wh'enMhe_ local school 
board or ceu^l administra^on adopts the goal, -k provides a rationale for 
priority alloc^flbn of staff and funds. Res'ources may be allocated at thc^ 
dTstn'ct level, or the central administration can provide guidelines" for prin- 
cipals to g/9t priority to the allocation of building resoiirc^s for basic skills 



^Se6, for iBj>tancc,*Penelgpe L Peterson and Herbert J Welberg, Research on 
Teadunf* Concepts, Ftndinf^, ami Implications (Bcj-Rclcy, Calif . McCutcJvan, 1979) 
^The 21;(ninutfc videotape^ Teacher and Sdiool E^ectiveness, featui^s Ronald 
Edmonds/Barak Rosettshine, and Peter Morttmbrc. Available fer ^^«nt i>ttf<;h^«^ 
i^ton Street, Ale^candria,' Virginia 22314. \ » 
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instruction. Such guidelines help ke^ rpeace in the family"^ when the basic 
skills receive a high proportion of thbsSi^hopl's limited resources. 



Are course requirements in mathematics* sufficient for graduation?. ^ 

NCTM recommends tlafany school requiring less than three'years of 
mathematics in grades nme.tjhfOugh 12 consider r^-examining theiT» grad\i^ 
dtion requirements Ever> school's programs should give students the back- 
ground Ihey will need m modern society. 

What is the present status of enrollment in 'mathematics? 

There are a number of things to look for in enroILment data. What 
proportion of students are takmg,onI> the min>mum course xeqQirements in 
math^ At .what fevels do students tend to stop takmg mathematics^ Do 
girts, Hispanics, blai.ks, dr American Indians tend to avoid m^HTematic*^ 
Information 'un asM^ssing enrollment in mathematics and increasing th^ 
enroljment of underreprescntedvgroups is available frx)m NCTM 

I 



Are students informed about mat^iematics and their future? 

According to a recent national study, the most important factor in-- 
fiuencmg participatrfln in mathematics is knowledge of how useful mathe- 
matics wrfl be J' N^athiimatics teachers and counselors should make a con- 
certed' effort to see that students receive information about the high school 
mathematics courses th^y will^ need for cateers and fiigher education.^ 
Career information brochures and posters are available from NCTM^^ 
from th'e Minneapolis Public Schools/"^ which ha& prepared a series for ?aeh^ 
high school course. • ' *y ^ ^ 

A Series of videotapes fpr students, teachers, parents, and Counsclctrs, entitled 
Muhiplying Options and Subtracting Btas, has been developed under the direction 
of Elizabeth Fennema. The videotapes an(} supporting materials are available for 
purchase or rent from NCTM. 1906 Association Drive, Reslon, Virginia 2205^1 v . 

^ i^iane Armstrong and Stuart Kahl* An Overview of FSbtors Affectirtg Women's 
Fanicipation tn Mathematics* (Denver. NAEP, \919). For a report of the study, 
write to the National Assessment of ^Educational Progress, i860 Lincoln Street, 
Suite 70a Denver, Colorado 8029-5. ' ^ ' u u ^ ^ 

12, The series of color posters and accompanying brochures may be purchased 
from ]^^CTM. 1906 ^Association pnve,'Reston, Virginia 22091. « 

13 ^,pA«;f<>f :)nf^ brpchure^ ate^ available at nominal cost, from the Minneap oiTs 

Mathematics Club, 807 BroadXvay Northeast,.MrnneapoIis, "MJnnesota^^TT^^ 
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What is the^resent status of achievement in m|thematicS? • 

A first step is to obtain existing information, particularly information 
tlSy^has already been compilfe'd or is easily obtainable. Many ^secondary 
schools do not have much data available concerning achievement in basic 

, mathematical skills. Thus, the key*question to ask is whether you are able 
to identify students* with needs in basic^ math skiljs, provide them with 

^instruction! m those skills, and determine the extent to which they master 
the skills. Depending on the answer to this question^ some additional test- 
ing may be needed. If it is, gre^t^care must 'be taken in selecting the test, 
for It will strongly influence the direction of the program. Initial, baseline 

. test data is useful, when implcvncnting a new program, it can help iji deter- 
mining what change has occurred^and in identifying weaknesses in the 

curnculura. • ' , ' ^ 

} 

Hovf should the issue of minimum competency in mathematics for 
graduation be handled?"^ 

.Since^975. many states and individual school districts have man- 
dated cornpetgpcy^ requirements. In ithose cases, individual schools 
have the freedom to decide if there should be such a requirement, but Th^y 
may have some choice as to how the requirement should be implemented 

* On the one hand, there are a number of pro6)ems associated with a 
minimum competency requirement. On .the other hand, the needs of magy 
students mny be ignored m the absence of such a requirement The Racine, 
Wisconsin. Public Schools have taken the middle ground, competency seals 
are^afhxed to diplomas of students who achieve particular competency' 
levels in mathematics and several other subje^ ac^as. 

Has matherfiatics curriculum leadership been identified, developed, 
and supported? ^ 

Usually, the mat.hen3atiLS department chai^erson is responsible for 
providing leadership" for^the jnathematics program. The chairperson should 
be suppoi^ed by release time or extra remu>ieration. T^e chairperson should 
baan individual who demonstrates leadership aad organizational skills, has 
a knowledge o( m^ftiematiLS education, and- has the confidence of the de- 
partment. The pnijcipal can alsoifreate a climate to draw out initiative and 
^leadership from all teachers. Mathematics teachers shodd^be encouraged 
' to participate in activitie^ of NCTM and its affiliated regip'nal, 'State, and 
local professional mathematics education organizations. ^ 

In schools where the chairperso'n serves as a department nead with 
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supervisory responsibiltties, he Or she can benefit fron^ becoming active in 
the National Council of -Supervisors of Mathematici. In school systems 
large enough lo have mathematics, supervisors/ princij^als can seek out and 
fully utilize the services of the supervisor. ' ^ . 

^ there objectives with tests td match? 

Basic skills* objecuves ^should not be liniited 




to computajioit." They 

should address the ten basic skill area> defined in SjcSNfs Position Paper 

an be selected or de- 
th some external sup- 



on Basic Mathematical Skills. Inifialh, objectives i 
velopedbv a smaH task force of teachers, possibly Vf 
port from mathematics educdti^^fe specialisls^Thc^?tafe mathemMics super- 
visor can be contacted to^n^ure that local objectiv,e^'are in line v^ith state 
objectives or guidelines. T^e objectives should be Veviewed by teachers 
and, possiblv. bv admim^tnators^arents. students, land the community. 
* This, process wiH.both imorove the objectives and build ownei^hip The 
objectives should be finalized on ihe basis of information from the review. 
If each objective is accom^Kinied bv a sample test item, evervone? wUI have 
a clearer idea»of the meaning of the objective. 

Standardized norm-refcretice^^ tests are usualh not suitable for second- 
ary school basic skills programs because tbev do not match the objectives 
of t^^e program Criterion-referenced tests are more sunablf because they 
gan be designed to measure achievement of the objectives of the program 
and to diagnose mdividual needs for monitoring student progre^ and pro- 
viding information for program e^luation. - ^- 

Isinstruction in basic mathematical skills systematic? ^ y J » 

A s:^tematic program of instruction begins with a cjear set^f obfec- 
tives and a testing program to'malch. It should 'have^^a means of #nt}fying 
students who are not achieving up to expectations and students who are 
achieving well above expectations. It /should help identifv^ specific learning 
*need5 and provide te^tchers with inforjnation that can help organize stu- 
dents and staff for instrucuon. ' ' j 

* A systematic program also helps teachers drganize learning materials 
to address specific objectives. Instruction for indivi4ual students and^groups 
of students should be'modi'fi'eJ on the'basif of feedback inrdnfiatidTrTfoTn'" 
testing and teacher observation. Item analysis information from the tQStjng 
program can be used to identify and r^med> weak spots in the curriculum. 
Successfurschools and programs should.be identified and their essential 
nieas^ replicated whenever 'possible. T|*st results should be returned as 
xapidly^s they are needed. 
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Are there provisions for maintenance of previously learn£'d skills? ^ ' 

* In ^fln^edpoIis Have cpnsistentlv found thk'achievement increases 
substantially w/ienever a skill maintenance prograrri*-is implemented This 

^^hDulcfnot be iurpribing, sinc'e it is much easier to stop studertts from for- 
getting than It is*to teach th^m in the first place. 

uenerallv, in a skills maintenance program/ students have ^ 5- to 
ISrminute penod of svstematic review everv dav or evef> other day. SkiUs. 
maintenance shbuld include opportunities for following up on weaknesses 

"and for practicing test-takmg skills. A skills mamtenancb s>siem is re- 
lativelv easj to develop and implement, and it probably will have a great(?t 
impact on improving test scores than anything else >ou-will do. • 



Are there provisions for the development of a curriculum that 
' address€;s the objectives? ♦ 

The selecnion of the objectives and tests and the implementation of 
a systematic approach«^to instruction are part of the curriculum Sevelgp-* 
mc.nt process. Wah clear objectives and a tesjmg program to match, Athe 
school is in a position to implement a systematic .approach to curriculurri 
development. Weaknesses' can be identified and priorities establi^h^ on 

. the busis of* sound, relevant 'information. In addition to item anal<s^in- 
formation from test results, data should bJj-eceived from teachers, teacher 

' aides, parents, and. in sume cases. studei^l^Also, input should be ob^afined 
from professional meetings, literature, and professional contacts. Investi- 
gations should be mk(^ to find out what has worked in other locations 
Information from publishers should be sought. Wherever j^ssible. existing 
m^gtenals should be used or adapted. If no suitable exi^ting'materials are 
found, then new materials need to be developed, piloted, and revised as 
necessarv on the basi^of results of the pilot. ^ 

Are calculators and cdmputefrs being used in mathematics instruction? 

.SiuJent^.-.3^ULlive in a. world, .where,. caloiLoiars. and cdnxputeis arV 
readily accessible. If they haven't .mastered computation by^the.time they 
reach secondary school, they might be better served by emphasizing prob- 
: lenj solvmg with ''the help* of a calculator than by continuing to hammer 
^a^W^t fii^per-ahd-pencil algorithms such as long 'division. Students should 
also, get hands-on experience with computers, >which should ^ave more 
^cope tfian the standard computer drill and practice routines. t 

t 
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Is th|Madequate funding for learning materials for basic 
maMmatics courses? 

Basic skills courses tend to use far more in ^he way of consumable, 
leammg materials than college preparator> courses. Furthermore, basic 
skills students can berfefit especiall> from hitnds-on experiences with "con- ' 
Crete" leamiag materials. They should have access^^to calculators and 
computers for Computer-assisted instruction. Spe^^ial exti:a funding may be 
>necessar\ for learning matenals and equipment for basic skills courses. 

Is instruction in basic mathematical skills geared to the abilities 
of the students? 

\n secondary basic skills classes, particular atte^ntion must be" paid 
to prerequisite skills. Basic skills students need succe'ssful learning experi- 
ences. The> must receive instruction m areas where thev have the neces- 
sary- prerequisite background. ^ 

There is a considerable bodv of evidence that harlds-on experiences 
with m4nipuIatRe materials are effective for learning mathematics- con- 
cepts. Manipulative matenals tend to be used more at the elementary 
school le^el. while secondary school teachers are usually more paper-and- 
pencil oriented. Ne^fertheless. many secondary school students are at a 
cognitne level v^here fhey need concrete experiences in -order to learn 
mathem^ncal^oncej^ts. The idea is to find- cone re^i»xperiences that are 
both meanm 



i^oncepts. ine laea is lo nna-contre^ 
2\m and motivating. 



Is instFUCtion in basic mathematical skills geared to the Interests 
of the students? €^ 



Sludenjts tend to prefer problems and apphcations that rdate'to their 
" current'^ctivities or have recreational appeal After eight or nine unsuccess- 
^ ful years of taking mathemaUcs, a year of remedial anthmetic may not be 
all thai exciting. Vocational mathematics tends to have appeal only aTler 
the student has made a commitni^it to tfie vocation Mathematics t^^ob- 
lems that machinists encounter have little appeal to students who do not 
— *-plftn' *-tweef-4«-4ha^-tif&d. Cv^nwuufet.maihcmaJUc&.Xend's to appeal more 
to juniors and seniors than *to freshmen ^nd sophomores. Programs that 
focus on solvmg. problems that^re interesting t» the students appear to 
show promise. ' * 

Students enrolled m basic skills qourses often have |3oor attendance 
.patterns. In effect, the dcopout is society's problem, but the "drop-in'' 
(who drops in to class ^very now and then) *is the scho6rs' problenf. 
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» Between the drop-in proble^the high mobiht> rate of manv basic skills 
* s^tudents, and the lack of prerequisite skills of niany students, a degree 
of individuahzati6n is neces§ar> .in basic skills classes. However, research 
from a number of studies has mdicated that the self-paced model for 
.instruction is usually not as effective as traditional instruction. In fact, 
the ^elf-paced model fof mdividuali^ed instruLtion tends to be least effective 
^ for low-achievmg, poorly motivated students '"^ 

Are classes free from interruption? , * 

It no surprise that research has shown that the amount of ^jme 
spent on-iask is a maior factor affecting achievement. Interruption^^frorn 
address system a^inouncemenis. individual messages, or class dismissaJ for 
asscmbliL's or other school activities' have a negative impact on time-on- 
tas4< ands hence, on achievement. > . 

In addition, secondary mathematics basic skills classes tend to focus 
on studcnti. with prublems in motivation, learning, and behavior. Tllere- 
fore. these clashes need special attention from administrators to ensure 
.that disruptions that prevent learning do not occur. Teachers of these 
chnsts need firm ^upport*b5^ administrators. 

Are high expectations communicated and rewarded when met? 

A hpdv of evidence suggests rhat exj>ectations influence achievement 
afHTlj^cDme sclf-fulfilhng pruphecies.. High expc;Liations^ for students and 
staff should be communicated tu the staff, the parents, and the students. 
In turn, teachers ^huuld -cummunicate their high expectations for students 
to the students and to thp parents , ' 

If achievement is a priority, the pncipal should 'see that test scores 
are reviewed, to identify both problems and successes. A letter "of praise'' 
from the principal can make a major contribution to even greater success. 
Likewise, when students receive pcKitive • rem'forcertielii: from teachers, 
their achievement is favorably affected. Immediate feedback motivates 
further le;i^jng . 1 - 

j When pa^cat^ receive timuly and specific informatian oa student 

, achi$:vcment, they can also provide praise, or intervention! if nfeded^ 

* . . ■ ' ' / 

^^For a summary of the research, sec HaroJjrf^L Schoep, ' fmplicauons of ; 
Research for Instruction in Self paced Vtathcman^ Classr5Dms\ jn Oraamzin^ for 
^faihcmaiiLS ( Rcston, Va.. National Council of Teachers of iV^thcmatics. 1977).^ 
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lo€S the principal communicate effectivelv about the basic skills program? 

incipals should maintain open channels ^of communication^with the 
mjithemaiics staff about the basic skills program. Thev should .visit classes 
' meei with mathematics teachers and tffe department chairperson to( 
imu^icate expeaations and review progress. The prmcipal'shouid be 
.!ail^ to the chairperson aod the teachers for consultation. Teacher^ 
^should receive positive reinforcenient both vefballv 'and in writing The 
pnncipal should communicate the pnontv foe basic skills instrucfeon to 
the students, -the entire facultv, and the communitv. b> speaking at meet- 
ings and bv wntine in school publications. 



Is the student; teacher ratio appropriate? 

The normal ratio of approximateh 30 students to one teacher is suit- 
able'for college preparatorv mathematics courses. However, many stu- 
dents who enroll in basic skills courses have poor motivation, low reading 
skills, weak mathematics background, numerous learning difficulties, and 
behavior problems To compensate for these 4ifiriculties, class size should 
be k^fpt ^iii-aii n 5 to 20 stude^its; Where possible. aduU.or st^nt:aides 
should be provided 

■ . / , ■ 

Do teacbers have the qualifications ^nd the commitment? 

" For basic mathematical skHls instruction to succeed, teachers must^ 
be preparedTor and committed to teachmg basic mathematical skills AlF 
tooof^en, mathematics teachers do not prefer lo teach basic skills courses, 
which, as a result, are often raught b> teachers lowest in the "pecking Qfder^' 
(with Jhe. least semoritv hox farmed out to teaeherj in other departments. 
This process can re'sult m a high turnover of teachc^ in basic skills courses, 
or coijrses taug[)t by teachers who do ngt place a high priority on basiC 
mathematical skills instruction. ^ 

The pnncipal should discontinue assignment of classes by seniority, 
And balance the assignment of classes so that teachers of "preferred'' 
cl^isses also teach some basic skills classes. When new mathematics teachers 
are tyrtd, pnontv should be given to teachers uho have particular interest 
and expenise in 'tcaching-basic skills. Basic skills courses should be taught 
by mathematics teachers, not bv teachers ^n otber* departments to fill o\Jt 

their schedules. - ■ , ^ 

Special supervisor, attention toj mathematics classes is likely to result 
in clearlv measurable gains in achievement. ASCO'has available two video- 
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tapes on evaluating teacher performance, which administrators can use 
to impro^ their supervision'skills.^^ i 

Are there provisions for staff development? 

Mathematics' teachers tend to be strong In their knoviledge of mathe- 
matics, but they frequent!) lack knowledge of hov< to teach poorI> moti- 
vated students who have not yet mastered basic mathematical skills, 
•"Mathematics teachers also need to learn about interrelationships between 
reading, oral language proficiency, and ;he learning of mathematics.^^ 
The) need relevant and practical staff development. School s)ste'ms ^ixh 
mathemat4cs Supervisors should look to them for staff development. Nearby 
colleges and universities ma) offer needed course work, or college faculty 
members can be brought in to lead inservice activities. The stale mathe- 
matics supervisor should have information on staff development oppor- 
tunities in the stat^. Teachers of basic skills courses should be given 
priority for staff development opportumties, provided with financial sup- 
port, and given release tin^f to attend meetings of the National Council 
of Teachers of MatheODatics and Us affiliated state and local organizations. 
This Will give them the chanc e to pick up valuable ideas whiqh *can be 
passed to other teachers in inservice. Support for attendance at professiorral 
lireefrngs contnbutes to the notion that basic skills courses are prestige 

CoOrses to teach. ^ ^ ; ^ ♦ 

^ ^ \ * 

Is there sufficient planning for Continuous success of new programs? 

A new of revised ba§ic skills program may be piloted in one or mo^ 
classes or implemented across the board. The program should be carefully, 
monitored and evaluated and changes made as necessary. It is a goo^ 
idea to sfart a program with a low profile and then^give it publicity after 
It becomes successful. , 

Sometimes special external funding is needed to*" develop anji imple- 
ment new programs. Whenever special funding is used for program change, 
care. should be taken to see that the ongoing program^does not depend 
on the special funding. The^e should be sufficient 'hard money*' to main- 



EvQiuaUng Teacher Performance, fcatunng i^jchard Manatl. Available from 
tHc Associauon for Supcrvisi9n and Curriculum pcvclopmcni, 225 N. Washington 
Street, Alexandrians Virginia 22314 

^*Thc International Reading Association has reading aids scries. wKich includes 
Teachini: Reading and Siathemat^cs by Rithard A Earlc For information, contact 
THc International Reading Association, Newark, Delaware 19711. 
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tain the program when the "soft money" ,used to initiate the program is 
no longer available. > 

If your staff plans carefully, has high expectations, and makes needed 
* ' changes as it goes along, the V<>g^2im is likely to be successful. ^ * ^ 
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■ " '• A Thematic , . 
IhlerdisciplinarY'Approach 
to Basi'c Skills in * 
-the Secondary School 

4 



The key person in an interdisciplinar> approach to ba^ic skills instruction ^ 
^ is the reading teacher. Since the ability to read and comprehend subject 
matter is so vital to achievement in all content areas/the reading teacher 
^ can do much to help teachers in ever> department promote student success. 

-\ \ Initiating an Interdisciplinary Unit 
The Rdadin^ Committee ^ , 

The fi*^ step in developing a thematic interdisciplinary' program is 
to fofnl^a readijig^ committee comprised of interested volunteers. The 
con:imittee shoi^Id be chaired by the reading teacher or reading specialist 
and include representatives from each department, the library Staff, and 
guidance services, as^Well as an administrator with the authority to make 
' schoolwide^ckcisions arid take actions. 

The commrtt^*^ purpose *is jto r^ch definite conclusions about the^ 
function of the ceading instructy)n in the school. It considers what shall 
be taught,, when, b> whom, CCith what'materials, *and Jiow different de- 
partments (jan reinforce^each ^other's effort^. The^rea^ng teapher raises 
- questions the cornmittee heeds to c<Tnsid^r before making reccmimcnda- 
tjonfe. The reading chair also* suggests n\ptho(Js and nriatefials that will 
allow more students to succeed through 'joiht'te^aching effdrts, rather than 
thrgugh one person's efforts in a reading laboratpry or .center. Sinceleach 
person on the committee contributes to reading 1n4tl'uctiOn,,'the r^difig 
teacher can help committee members understand the role eacft^^departmeht 
and each' special* servic^ plays in meeting students* reading* need^.^ 

85 ' 
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Committee mebtings need to focus' on the following key topics: 

1. FormaPand informal diagnostic techniques — ways to find out 
what hinders and what helps student progress. 

2. Design and effective use of interest and experience inventories for 
'each discipline so that classroom teachers will receive appropriate back- 
ground information aboyt students. ' • ^ 

3. Reaitstfe' goals for master>' of content — objectives based on the 
^understanding that a variet> of skill levels are present in a single class- 
room.* * . ' . 

. ^4;«SkilIs necessar) to meet fhe goals — reading, writing, listening, 
/ipeaking; and viewing, skills. 

5 Resources needed to complete assignments — print and nonprint. 
' 6., Motivational and project activities thafwill stimulate and m?iin- 
tain student interest." 

7. Sugge^sti^as for leaching the skills — use of worksheets developed 
bv the teachbij^br comiyercial resources and games, the effective use of 
media, lectures^ and demonstrations, problem-solving activities lhat re- 
quire students to.'identify, learn, and apply skills. 

8 Suggestions for evaluatir\g student progress — teacher-made tests 
'related to the specific skills and objectives to be mastered, daily observa- 
tions of students while the> wOrk on assignment^., student^ participation in 
class discussions, quantity and q^litfVqt materials used to fulfill assign- 
ments, students' ability to transfer skidls and Weas to a variety of situa- 
tions, students' development of characteristics such as dependability, ini- 
tiative, promptness, independence, cooperation, organization, articulation, 
resourcefulness. > >, ' ' # 

Otber matters ma> arise at the. :Committeje 'meetings, but these need 
'to be ex*pJoned in depth. Recordkeeping, homework assijgnments, and 
teacher-student conferences are also importani in hdping teachers develop 
management procedures for working with^stucknts and ^meeting special 
individual ar^ group needs. * 

Members of the committee should take Ih^ miuulcs^f eacl> meeting 
to their respective departments for discussion and 4cf obtain feedback. It 
Ms^impoFtant4bat the total facOity get k feeling, for the concerns and de- 
hberations of the committee. Excellent questions may ^arise during *a de- 
partment meeting that should be discussed during a reading committee 
meenng as well. This arrangement fosters, an inservict Wogram 'tha^t starts 
. with the committee and sprea/Js to all staff members^ % 

Once, enough recommendations.'have been made, the -comnfittee. ean 
request a ^ilot program to initiate a thematic unit taught by an inler- 
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disciplinar> team. That team should consist of four or five teachers from 
different departments who share the same 100 or so students. 

Sche^duling for Team Teaching ' * 

Scheduling is important, both for the teachers and the students. 
Team members should have 3i common preparation period each day. A 
schedule such as the one below facilitates planning, teachers can use the 
preparation period to meet with each other or with small groups of stu- 
dents, or to develop their individual lesson plans. During the same block 
of tirne, students should be scheduled for g>'m classes, electives, or study 
hall — classes they can afford to be taken out of if they need special help 
or the opportunity to work on projects in the thenaatic basic skills program.. 

Figure 1. Tocher Schedule 



Teacher and 
Subject 


Period 
1 


Period 
2 


Period 
3 


Period 
4 


Period 
5 
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8* 
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8' 


prepara- 
tion 
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8» 


• 8« 
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Dale 
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8^ 


lunch 


8' 


* 8» 


prepara- 
tion 


Edwards 
(Music) 
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8* 


. 8» 


8J 

f 


lunch 


8» 




1 . 

prepara- 
tion 



Using this sched\jle, students are heterogeneously grouped in classes 
of 20 to 25 per period. When initiating the program, it is best to have 
fewer students in each section to give teacher's enough time to acclimate 
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themselves to the new procedures. The}^ must learn to plan together, to 
cooperate, to discuss ways for using blocks of time with eas^ and flexi- 
bility. 

For example, if the English teacher wants to show a full-length movie 
about the topic being developed, he or she can show the complete movie 
in one day to all of the students. The other teachers can wftch the movie 
and draw examples that apply to Ihtir own subjects. °0r, if the science 
teacher needs to keep some studervts for a double period, the other teachers 
on. the team can adjust their instructional plans accordingly. Igiis bacK-n 
to-back scheduling allows more eflective use of teachers' ancF^students' 
time. Certain lessons ^should not be -ended after 40'^minutes siippty be- 
cause the bell rings, learning does not necessarily revolvo around such a 
time sequence. - ' * * . 

The teachers who are selected for the pilot project should be given 
finf^ for in^ervice. They should be compatible and sensitive to the needs 
a^d' Interests uf '5{,tidents. They should also understand* the importance, pf^ 
reinforcing eactj^^eftJ^^^^^rts aod standards. . • ' : 

:»Student\ should be made aware of those 'standards froia^ the start. 
For msfence, rules for completing assignments should be-posted on bul- 
' letin boards — not to be looked m and forgott^,^but^to he rejnTorced'^bp' 
the teacher, who should make bis pr her expectat^cint knOwn to the stu- 
dents. , - ^ . * 

The Reading Teacher's Role ' ^ . \ 

* Once the pilo^program has begun, the reading. teaCher's' role is to 
work with teachers in theis classropms. As the theme. univ^is develope 
and implemented, the Teadinjg teacher helps identify necessary skills for 

--successful mastery of the subject, and suggests materials and methods^ 
uscfuf for teaching the students these skills within the context of the" unit.- 
At times, a reading teacher can work with groups of students in the cluster 

,who need help with specific skills. ^ 

The. major functiorv of the reading teacher is to helf) classroom 
teachers assume more responsibility for and^ confidence ''in teaching read- 

* ing skills in the content areas. In many secondai^y schools, students are 
gulled <3ut uf classrooms and assif»a<Ht) a reading center tor special help. 
Not many schools organize skill instruction in coordination ^ith specific 
content area needs or provide a successful transfer of skills learned in 
laboratories and centers to the regular classroom. In contrast, the thematic 
unit plans with cluster^tcaching offer a wide range of reading materials 
for all students to use. Teachers work, together to help students m^istef 
concepts and skills from discipline to discipline. 4 
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The mastery and application of basic skills and the 'development of 
a positive attitude x)ccur when students are surrounded J)y i variety of 
books on many subjects aad when thqy experience a variety of approaches 
to learning. 

Among the topics that have been used successfully as interdiscipli- 
narv themes are (\) consumerism, (2) running the country, (3} cities and 
urban hfe, (4) other countries and tourism, (5) conflicts and resolutions, 
(6) a world after the last war, and (7) growing with healthy minds and 
bodies All five disciplines cut .across all of these themes. * 

What follgws is a description of a sample unit adapted to the the- 
matic, interdisciplinar) approach. The theme of this unit is communica- - 
tions. 

Sample Unit: 
Introduction to the World of Communications 
Concepts 

^ 

The major forms o| communication to be studied dui^ng^^he next six to 
eight wcfks are (1) music ar^rt, (2) radio ,ind television, fi^' film. (4) the 
press, and (5) theater -and t&ice. i - 

Students will be grouped accordilng to their interest In studving one of 
the five subgroups listed above. (If a student chooses the first area,, he or she 
wiil work' in both art and music ) 

Some key topics iJ be developed ( 1 ) Who are, \vere somo of the major 
personalities identified with this lield o^ communications? (2) How has tech- 
nologv changed or contnbuted to the development of communications, parti- 
cularly the area you are studying^ (3) What talents and resources are needed 
in each areS'^ (4j How have the developments and changes vvithin the com- , 
munications field afTected social customs and Jifestylcs? (5) What educational 
experiences are suggested for a better understanding of the communications 
world and the future of this field'* (6) What careers are possible for people 
Jnierested in a particular field of communications'^ 

Suggestions for Areas for Skill Development 

1. Reading 

• Specialized vocabulary — symbols, manual dexterity, perception, tone, 
inflection, harmony, rhythmn, texture, color, aesthetics, imagery, soundtrack, 
settings, patterns, verbal, nonverbal, form, intuition, visuaj literacy, tactile, 
auditory, sound waves, light waves, mass media, gold record, satellite, zoom, 
microphone, situation comedy, soap opera, documentary, jazi?, concerto, sym-' 
phony, opera, ballet, modern dance, choreograph, edit, blues, soul, country- 
western, classical, syndication, comedy, tragedy, farce, "ratings," connotation, 
denotation, semantics, linguistics, interview, columnist, producer, director, ^ress 
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agency, photographer, gesture, mime, sign language, body language, makeup, 
lay out. musical score, costum<*s, sound effects, script, cue, |i|sning, show 
format, marketmg and sales, promotional tour, transmit, stage directions, cast- 
ing, stagmg. tape playback, countdov^n, engineer, special effects, "Grammy, 
"Emmy," "Oscar," "fony,^* timmg, technical crew, ADI (areas of dominant 
influence), spot announcements, props, RPM, adaptations. 

• Use of reference materials 

• Reading diagrams, charts, tables, ma| 

• Reading and interpreting scripts 

• Following directions 

• Understanding a time line 

• Sequencing 

• Seeing a cause-effect relationship 

• Understanding propaganda devices 

• Skimming for pertinent information 

• Outlining 

• Note-taking 
» • Interpreting visual symbols 

• Interpreting body movements 

2. Writing 

• Research techniques and reports 

• A variety of newspaper stoned— feature articles, interviews, news stories, 
_ advertisements, editorials 

• Writing and interpretation of a statistical survey 

• Playwriting ( for stage, radio, film, or television) ^ 

• Photo-essays 

• Writing and illustrating books or magazine articles 

• Cartooning, including drawing and captioning 

• Writing headlines 

• Writing poems, songs, or short stories 

3. Listening 

• To recordings, dramatic and musical 

• To stones told by classmates, teachers, special gupis 

• m sound effects as part of laboratory expericnce^n sound identification 

4. Speaking 

• Oral reports 

• Participation in dramatic activities ^ 

• Class discussions 

• Panel and forum presentations 

• Persuasive argumentation (selling, advertising, promofional efforts) 

• Effective use of propaganda techniques 

• Sing-alongs including parodies and original songs as well as a variety of 
types of songs— hymns, folk songs, gospels, popular songs^ musical 
theatre songs, and semi-classi'cal songs • " 
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5. Viewing 

• Art exhibits and displays 

• Film techniques and reviewing 

• Television programming and reviewing f ^ 

• Filmstrips ' * ^ 

• Photographs 

• Book and magazine illustrations 

• Advertisements 

6. Mathematics 

/ 

• Have students count the number of commercials shown on one channel 
between 8:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. each weekday night. ^ 

• Find the cost of each commercial and calculate how much money the 
station made during five days. 

• Have the stiidents figure out the number of column inches in one daily 
newspaper devoted to international and nationsfl news, regional and local news, 
obituaries, sports, entertainment, department store advertisements, gy>cer> store 
advertisements. 

• Determine what percentage of the paper contains advertisements and 
what percentage contains news, including editorials, feature^colunlns, s>ndicated 
^columns, and comics. I 

• Divide the class into groups of fpur. Each group has $2 million to 
promote a new producWr special event. Have each group use advertising rate 
cards for radio, television, newspapers, and magazines to plan the advertising 
campaign within the budget. (Students interested in art or music or journalism, 
should try developing the actual ad programs.) 

• Have each student use a major weekly magazine to determine th^ 
amount of advertising in a single issue. 

• ^Problem A student has been selected to 'be a disc jockey for a local 
radio station. The DJ js on from 3.00 p.m. to 6.00' p.m. Fifty 20-second spot 
commercials must be injected during this time. Plan a program of music and 
commercials to fill that slot. Allow some time for patter. Students must indicate 
where commercials fit and the playing time for each period. List title of record, 
performer, and playing time for each record. 

1, Some Possible Motivational Activities: \^ 

• Show the documentary film. When Comedy Was King, and discuss the 
development of film comedy from the silent days through films oi the early 40s. 

• Have students raise question about the field of communications in 
which they have the most interest. 

• Give ^tudents a list of commercials, and have then> identjfy the product 
associated wi^ each comniercial. (Heavenly* Coffee, Fly the Friendly Skies, 
VC'e Try Hard^JThe White Tornado, Better Things* for Better Living Through 
Chemistry, It's the Real Thing, Vou Deserve a Break Today, Take the Bus and 
'Leave the Driving to Us, When It Rains, It Pours, We* re Bullish on America; 
When You Care Enough to Send the Very Best.) 

• Have each student take one new prod^jct or event and plan a total 
advertising campaign for it— for radio, newspaper and magazine, televisipn, 
posters, bumper stickers, an4 buttons. 
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■ ' * - . ^ T 

• Have students ih other classes react to the advertising efiforts. 

• Invite a guest speaker. from each of the^five areas of communications 
"> to describe the activities involved in each of these are'as. 

* • 
Instructional Activities ^ . 

The ke> topics listed under *the categQr> of "Concepts" will be the guiding 
purposes for planning instructional activities. Some ke> names that students 
should kno\v might include. Thomas Edison, Woody Allen, David Sarnoff, 
Orson Welles, Helen Hayes, Bilhe Holiday, Leonard Bernstein, Norman Rock- 
vvell, Andrew Wyeth, G. B. Trudeau, Johnny Carson, Ed Sullivan, the Barry- 
more family, Jessica Tandy and flume Cronyn, Alexander C^er, Salvador 
Dali, Andy Warhol, Marc Chagall, (Jarl Sagan, Edward R. Murrov^, Dan 
Rather, Paulijie Kael, Marshall McLuhan, James Agee, Mack Sennett, D,. W. 
Griffith, H. L Mencken, Alfred Hitchcock, Ingmar Bergman, Waiter Kerr, 
Tom Wolfe, John Simon, Charles Chaplin, Kenny Rogers, Loretta Lynn, Walt 
Disney, Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Reginald Rose, T-ennessee Williams, 
Edv^ard Albee, Ossie Davis, Shfney Poitier, Ruby Dee, Eugene O'Neill, Gore 
Vidal, Stan Kenton, Eubie Blake, Ogden Nash, Martjia Graham, Bob Fosse, 
Michael KWd, Hermes Pan, .Fred Astaire, Jose Li'mon, Edward Steichen, 
Wilfiam Randolph Hearst, Henry R. Luce, Adolph S. Ochs.^ 

Questions students might be asked to consider include What criteria should 
be used in evaluating the effectiveness of the communications processes? What 
factors might affect the effectiveness of any communications process'^ Students 
* might also be ask^d to develop a publication, Today's Communicauons World 
Have itudents from each 'gjoup N^nte articles for this new publication Discuss 
what articles might appeal to potential subscnbers. Develop advertising 'rate 
cards fbr potential advertisers. * 

Pictures speak louder than words. TaKp the /ollowing ten concepts, and 
|iave stijdents divicJe into interest groups around each of these topics ai\d 
develop! a collage that conveys their ideas about the subject. (1) Unity in 
Di^versitV. (2) The Amencan Dream; (3) The Power of Laughter; -(4) The 
Values of Freedom, (5) Tlie Importance of Creativity, (6) Justice for All; 
(7) The Future, (8) a Sense of Beauty. (9) The technological Society; (10) 
Numbe;^ in (%t Lives, ' ' . 

^ Have students do a survey of the^ television shows, radio shows, or movies 
they listened to or watched during tlie past fnonth. Trepare graphs to depict 
the results of survey. ' \ 

Have students attend a theatre production, a concert, or a dance presenta- 
' tion, and write a news article and a feature article about thdr experiences. ^ 

Have students visit a local radio ^tation, tele.vision station, or newspaper 
plant, and have- the students wfite a brief report of their visits. ' 

Have students visit museum and plan an oral and, if possible, visual 
'presentation based on that trip. 

Have students adapt a poem or short story for radio, tekvision, film, stage, 

or dance. ' ' i 

Have students listen to an old show album, such as Oklahoma, and plan 
a modern story to accompany ttie music and lyrics. Have other stydents design 
sets and costumes. * ' , 
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Have student^ interview an author whcTlives withjn a reasonable ^distance 
of the school, plan the mtervie^v session as if It were to ^pear^ television,- 
radio, or m a magazine. 

Have students working iti tlie press area send letters' to five diflerent 
magazines and newspapers asking for a sample cop^. At the same time, request 
a copy of the advertising rates for that publication and compare the costs for 
promoting cerfam products W|^o pa>s for»the advertising'^' How. does this 
affect the consumers'' 

Have the mu5ic#and art grpup take each, of these titles and plan wavs for 
developing interest m ten books and movies with the following titles. (1) 
Ragtime. (2) The Comic World of Peanuts, (3) Stained Gla5S,\i4) A Host of 
Ghosts. (5) Gone With The Wind, f6) Folk Songs USA ,.(7) Portrait of a 
Hero. (8) Tunnel Vision, {9\Brmg Me Your Dreams, (lO) Super Fantasy, 

Have each group make a scrapbook on the assigned general topi6 in wFuc5\ 
they collect articles and examples, and wfite explanations of whV these are 
worth preserving Complete bibliographical information should be included in 
the scrapbo^ for eac h art i cl e and picture 

"fenftftludent should keep a personal bibliographv of all of the sources* used 
for finding information about the assigned project Comments on the articles 
and books also should be included ' . 

Arrange & panel of students who will present dtfTerer^t points of view on 
each of the following topics "The , Effects of Mass Media on Our Society"; 
•The Importance of the Arts in the Modern World", "How Free Should a Free 
Press Bc^ \ "The Future of the Computer m the Communications Fields " 

Grouping >^ 

Students lhouldi>e grouped according to interests in the specific topics and 
for skills needs for completing aisignments as required In addition, students 
partic<|fJarly talented in music, art, drama, photographv. or writing should work 
in grj>ups that best use their talents * * ^ 

Evaluation . 

Each student will submit a writteri report to show what has been learned. 
(This might be part Of group's report ) A bibliography of books and other 
materials should, be mCIuded 

Each student will participate in an oral presentation with his or her group 
to share what has been learned about the area of study Students will be evalu- 
ated on the effectiveness and accuracy of oral presentation ' 

All students will fiJl out a questionnaire to determine tlieir attitudes toward 
the unit of study (Popham has some excellent suggestions f£)r assess'ing affect 
as a part of an evaluation process ) 

All students will take a test t^ see how well they have met the objectives 
of the course. (A pretest can be given to determine what the students already 
know about the unit as well as to determine what skills h^ve been mastered. 
The pretest also will identify a student's strengths and weaknesses ki certain 
skill areas, ancf the data should be used for planning specific instructional pro- 
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grams.) The final test will also indicate how well basic skills /elated to the unit 
of stiidy have been mastered. 

Teachers can observe dail> grovvth as students complete their assignments. 
As slolls are taOght, teachers can note which students have mastered the skills 
artd'can applv them and'^hich. students might neeiJ additional help or more » 
time \ ' 



Sample Bibliography for Communications Unit 

^ Ames, E\el>n. A Wind 'From The West. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1970. ' / 

Apel, Willi, arr$ Ralph T. Daniel, eds. The Hanard Brief Dictionary 
of Music, New'York: Pocket Books, .1961. 

Battcock, Gregor\, ed. The Se^^ Art^ A Critical Anthology. New 
York-^Dutton, 1973. 

Beriistein, Leonard. The Incite Variety Of Music New York: Signet, 
1570 ^ \ ' . N . 

^ Bing, Rudolf. 5000 Sighi^t The Opera ijJ'ew York Popular Li- 
brar>', 1973. 

Casals, Pablo. Jc^s And Sorrows. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1970. ' , . ' ' ^ 

.Clurman, Harold, ed. Famous American Plays Of The 1930's. New, 
York- DellH973 . 

Cohn. Sik, ,Ro&k From The Beginning, New York: Pocket Books, 
1970 . ■ • 

Corngan, Robert \V , ed. Twentieth-Century British Drama, New 
York: Dell, 1965. 

de. Mille, Agnes. Speak To Me, Dance With Me. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1-973/ 

de Veaux, Alexis. Don't Explain. A Song Of Billie Holiday. New 
York: 'Harper & Row, 1980. 

Dobbs, Stephen M., ed. Arts Education And Back To Basics, Reston, 
Va. National Art* Education Association, 1979. 

Edmondson,^ Madeleine, and David Rounds. The Soaps. Djaytime 
Serials of Radio An4 TV. New York: Stein & Day, 1973. • 

Ellington, Edward Kennedys Music Is My Mission New York: 
Doublcday, 1973, 

Ffancks, Olive. R., and Claire Ashby-Davis, ed. Tapestry. The Inter-, 
relationships Of The Arts In Reading AtYl\anguage Development. Elms- 
{ord, N Y; Cpllegiurn Book Publishers, 1.979. 

Gattegno, Caleb. Jowards A Visual 'Culture. Educating Through 
Television NeW^Y^rk: Avon, 1971, 
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riansberrv', Lorraine. A Raisin^ln^Tke Sun — The Sign In Sidney 
Brustem's Window New York: Signet, 1966. 

Horns, Julie. Julie Harris Talk3 To Young fetors. New Yor}cr' 
Lothrop,'I97I. ' . > 

rtearn, Michael Patrick.' I/ie'/ir/ Of The Broadway Poster. New 
York: Ballantme, 1980. 

Heilman, Hal Communications In The Wodd Of The Fiuure. New 
Y'ork: M Evans, 1969'. ' ' ^ ^ 

'Hellma'n, Lillian. The Collected Plays. Boston, Little, Brown, 1972. 
Higfiman, Charles, and Jqel Greenberg. The Celluloid Muse 'Holly^ 
wood Directors Speak. New York Signet, 1972. 

KaeI,.Tauline. /^ee-Z/zi^. New York: Warner, 1977. * 
KirschRer, Alien, and Lind^S Kirschner, ed. Fdm. Readings^In The 
Mpss Media. New York": Odyssey Press, 197 1. 

Kirschiler, Allen, and Linda Kirschner, ed. Radio And Television: 
'-Readings In The Mass Media New Y-ork Odyssey Press, I97I. 

Koch, Howard The Panic Broadcast. Portrait Of, An Event. Boston. 
Little, Brow;n, 1970. 

Lackman, Ron Remember Radio. New Yqrk: Putnam. 1970. 
Lackman, Ron Remember Telexision New.York- Putnam, I97I. 
Leinwoll, Stanley. From Spark To Satellite A History Of Radio 
Communication New York: Scrib.fters, '1979. ' 

Maver, Martin About Telexision New York: Harper & Row, 1972. 
Mcf abe, Peter, and Robert D. fchonfcld. Apple To The Core. The 
Unmasking Of The Beatles. N'ew York: Pocket Books, 1972, 

Mersand, Josepfi, ed. Three Dramas Of American Realism. New 
York Washington Square Press, 1961. 

Miller, Jim, ed The Rolhng Stone*' Illustrated History Of Rock And 
i^o// New York Random House, 1980. 

Monaco, James. How To Read A Fdm. New York: Oxford, 1977. 
Morse, David, ed. Grandfather Rock. New Yo\k: De\\l 1973. 
Newman, Edwin, ^trictly Speaking. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Memil,> 

1974 ' . . .• '\ t 

Newmeyer, Sarcih. Enjoying Modern Art. ^cwY^^k. Signet, 1957. 

Olfson, Lewy, editor. 50,' Great ScenesJ For' Student Actors. New 
York: Bantam, 1972. • \ ' ^ ' ' 

Pleasanfs, Henry. Serious Music — And All That Jazz! New Vork: 
Simon & Schuster, 197 1. 

Quick, John. 4rrm5* And Illustrators' Encyclopedia. New* York: 
McGraw-HiII, 1969. ^ , 
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Richards, Stanly,- edilof. Ten Great Musicals Of The American' 
Theatre. Radnor, Pa.: Chilton, 1973. 

Robinson, Jerry. The Comics. An Illustrated History'Of^eventy-Five 
Years Of Comic Strip Art. New York: Putflam, 1974. ' , 

I^obinson, Richard. EletWt-Rock. New York: Pyramid, 1971. 

Robinson, Richard. Poj>, Rock And Soul. New York: Pyramid, 1972. 

Rollmg Stone Magazine Editors. Knockin On Dylans Door: On The 
Road In '74. New York: Pocket Books, 1974. ^ ' - 

Sarlin, Bob. Turn It Vp! (I Cant Hear The Words). New York:, . 
Simon & Schuster, 1974, 

Schicke,*C,A. Revolution In Sound, Boston: ^ittle, Brown, 1974. 

-Shestack, Mdvin, ed. The Country Music Encyclopedia. New York: 
Crowell, 1974. 

Stedman, Raymond William. The Serialk. Suspense And Drama By 
Installment. Norman, Okla.: University of Olclahoma Press, 1971. 

Turner, Darwm T., eci. Black Drama In America. An Anthology. New 
York: Fawcett, 1973. 

Valdes, Joan, and Jeanne Crow, ed. The Media Reader. Cmcinnati: 
Pflaum-Standard, 1973. ^ , * ' , 

Wood, Michael. Amercia'ln The Movies. New York: Basic feooks, 
1975. ^ 

Woodyard, George, ed. The Modern Stage In Latm America: Six 
Plays. New York: Dutton, 1971. 

Schrank, Jeffrey. Vnderstandmg Mass Media. Skokie, III.:- National 
Textbook Co., 1975. ^ 

In addition to the booJcs mentioned above, man> publications such as 
TV Guide, Modern Screen, Film Comment, Variety, and major reference 
materials can be used to meet the needs of the students wjio are fulfilling 
thfe requirements of the unit.' 

Films, filmstnps, records, ,shdes, art reproductions, and s^ forth, will 
be constantly used ^ variou^ groups and by the entire class. Students will 
be asked to watch wrtain television programs or to fisten to certain radio 
programs as the unit gets underway. These resources, which add variety 
through multimedia experiences, are readily available in many homes and 
libraries. - , ' ' 



8. ; 

Instructional Materials: 
Avoicjing the Perils 
of Mix and Match 



The concept of, "mix 'and match" may not be an American invention, 
but the practice ranks high as a national mstitution. The idea is quite 
simple. Jijst begin Vrith a few ^t^^ndard, interchangeable parts, add several 
options, and let free choice prevail. We have m^ix-and-match wardrobes 
(ten different outfits from the same four garments), mix-and-match vaca- 
tions (stop at as many cities as you'd like for the same roundtrip fare), 
and mix-and-match diet plans (select two from List A and three* 

vegetables from List B). A fast food franchise has made its fortune by ' 
finetuning mix-andrmatch so th*at eachpf us can "have it our^way/' On the 
West Coast, whert instabihty and earthquakes are bothlfacts of life, there 
are even mix-and-match daMng services — companies that specialize in all 
sorts of unusual pairings. In secondary schools, electives provide students 
with^mix-aftd-match options. Many high schools offer alternative ways to 
earn a high school diploma in another version of the mix-and-match game. ^ 

> 

Materials Mix and Match 

There is one important educational area, howev^, where mixing and 
matching is not practical. That area is the selection of teaching materials 
to use in implementing skiljs-based instructional programs. Suppose, for 
example, that your school is about to institute a basic skills instructional 
program. Perhaps your district or the state requires students to pass a 
proficiency examination in order to graduate. Each school has been 
directed to design one 'or more instructional programs to prepare students ' 
for the competency test: If stafjf members are permitted to take a mix-and-, 
match approach to. selecting instructional materials associated with their 
programs, or if /hey are permitted to cJioQse from a wide rar^e of *'some- 
what related** materials in a well-meariing attempt to provide for their , 
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individuai likes and dislikes, the results may be less than satisfactory. When 
students take the competency test, they may not show hoped-fOr ^aitis in 
proficiency, no matter how carefully and thoroughly teachers have in- 
structed them Staff frustration mounts as parents and the public complain 
of the school's inability to deliver a program that works. An unexpected 
and unconnfortable situation aris^is because of an aspect of materials selec- 
tion ^at vwas never considered. 

The Cohcept of Congniency 
♦ •» 

To understand the relalic^fl^ip between the instructional m^ials 
selected for a basic skills prograpi and^e results tl^e program can achieve. 
It's neeessar/to isolate the two major ^arts of any skills-based program^ 
the activities that take place during instruction and the assessment prpce- 
' dures that are lased^'to measure the results of that instruction In 4oday s 
evidence-onented educational atmosphere, assessment procedure^have 
taken on new importance. Basic skills programs, more often than not, are 
associated with some sort of formal testing program, which is almost always 
designed by a group jther than tho^se who create the basic skills instruc- 
tional materials. Test publishers, [or example, rarely create instructional 
matenals to match their e*xaminations. Although materials may be accom- 
panied by sets of progress-monitoring examinations, those tests are seldom 
accepted 3is4he competency exam. * V 

Up\o now, testing specialists and teaching specialists have each beer^ 
concerned only with their own areas, test developers have been thinking 
measurement while instructional matenals developeps have been thinking 
instruction. Neither group has been concerned about the match between 
their worky^^ortunately, there is one import>ant similarity between them 
that mayy^mpensatd^for their separate approaches, each gro^P follows 
the sarnif development process in creafing its product Both begin by isolat- 
ing ih^tar^ets. For the test develope/s, the^e targets>ire the basic skills to 
be measured. Their task is to define those^&J^llls clearly enough so that test 
questions can be written assessing the learner's mastery of the skills. Test 
developers must determine the precise nature of she skill -as well ^as the con- 
tent and the performance mode' io -be used to measure attainment of that 
skill . 

In designing a mathematics test, a tdst developer might select problem 
solving, as on'c skill to be measured. The developer must determine the 
nature of this skill. Will it be conceptualized as, for example, the ability to 
arrive i\t an accurate solution to a problem when given the exact numerical 
data necessary to compute that solution? Or will it be defined more broadly 
as, for instance, the ability to generate alternative solution strategies for 
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use in a prdblem setting? (Juite clearly, the first conceptualization of prob-/ 
lem solving will yield test questions that are quiie different from those gen- 
erated by the/second definition of the skijl. ' 

' After the nature of the skill has been defined, the co^tertt to be used 
-in measuring learner proficiency mus^ be selected. Will students be solving 
probIems;hat are abstract and purely theoretical, pr will the probkms.be 
drav^n from real-life situations and experiences? The content selected will 
determine the nature and the difficulty of the test questions. 

Finally, the performance mode for 'testing must be stipulated. Will 
students befiven a*probIem and a choice of several answers, ©r will they^ 
be required to work out their own answers? What criteria will be used to 
evaluate the correctness and incorrectness of rfsponsps? 

By the time a test developer has determined the nature of a slcifl and 
the nature of the content and performance mode to be used in measuring 
that skill, a very definite testing .target has been established. 




DeVblopers of instructional materials also must establish targets for 
their work. Writers creating a set of basic skills mathematics materials 
might decide to use problem solvwg as one unit in a set of materials. When 
the matefials are used, the instruction students receive and the activities 
they are asked to complete will depend on the writers' conceptualizalion of 
the s||ill, the content chosen to illustrate explanations and prpblems, ^nd 
the performance modes selected, for student activities. These developers 
alscj have established clear-cut targets. 




/ 



A welS-defined teaching target 

Because tests and materials each are based on targets, the degree of 
congri^ency between a given set of materials and a given test can be deter- 
mined by comparing^the targets associated with each. Such a CQmparison 
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should result in one of the following three states. It may be discovered 
that the targets are totally incpngruent. 




Totally incongnient targets 
There may be some degree of overlap. ^ 



■ ? 




Targets that are somewhat the same 



When^nstructional materials and assessment procedures are entirely 
congruent, the two targets become one and the same. 




Totally congruent targets 



The' Importance of Congruency 

♦ 

Determining how well targets for instructional materials and basic 
skills tests match is extremely important. It also can be quite difficult. The 
task requires analyzing each component separately to devise as clear a pic- 
ture as possible of the nature of each target. Often there are no detailed 
descriptive' schemes accompanying either a test or a set of instructional 
^materials. The potential matchmaker must attempt to devise these descrip- 
tions after the fact. Other times, the desqription that is proviAd may be 
more Aiisleading than true. The. ^ame labe^ may be applied towo*quite 
different * skills. , Two different sets of mathematics materials, for example, 
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nughl contain 'units on '*^roblcm solving," which bear little ^laL resem- 
_ "mance to each other. The iadividuals responsible for con^ruericy-analysis 

must be attentive' eaough to detect such disparities. They r^t' never 
' assume that the riame gi\en to aMcili defines that skilL There are probably 

as many differe(it->ersion^ of any single basic skilhas there are materials 4 

and tests to match rt. • * ' i 

^ , Although it isn't easy t6 determine the congruency between variDus * 
sets of materials ^nd a program's test targets, the comparison must be 
made if pofsitlve Instructional results are to occur. When, a school's staff 
unrj^rstajtds the relationsjiip between the two sets of -targets,, they- will -^er- 
taiTiFy realize what is at stake for them. ^ ' ^ ' ' 

^ ^ime on msll and 'appropriate practice are two of the most powerful 
researcl^d^nved i;isights about thcr effects of instruction. Thes^ principles 
teH us that teachers must instruct students and then give them amplfe 
opportunities^ to practice the instyjiil^ skills. Each time students use a set 
of instructional materials, they practice the skills promoted by those 
materials. Their task-oriented time is being devoted to the particular targets 
associated^Nvith the materials. If the materials' targets are congruent with 
N^the tests' targets, then^fee^ore student time that is spent using the mate- 
rials, the mor^ dramatic the improvement in test results should "^e. If, 
however, th? materiah' targets do not match the 4ests* targets, then the 
test results wifl not.necessarilf measure the cIassr?)om instruction 
, ' Teachers may do a firs^rate in^uotional job -using outstanding in- 
^tnictldgaL materials.^Njeveftheless, nnenever instructors and materials are 
promoting targets other than the^ ones that will be assessed, the results will 
be disappointing. Unless t^jarjftts can be changed to coincide with in- 
structional targets (a highly unlikely possibility if the tests are mandated 
rather than optionaO, instructional ^fforts to improve student performance 
on those tests wiH ,cofirinually fail. It wil} not be the quality of teaching 
skills or the degree of teacher dedication jhat is af fault. Tesfchers "simply 
will have been aiming at the wrong targets. ' , 

Aji Example bf Target-Matching 

The following illustration o'ffers a possible solution to'^he problem of 
mismatched instrpttional anc|^ measurement targets. It also demonstrates^ 
how a principal anc^a school's staff might go about applying the concept 
of congruency when selecting basic skills instructional materials. 

The e;camplc itself, although hypothetical, is based on materials that 
are. part of the Detroit *4^h School Proficiency Program-^a xoinirpum 
competency" assessment prograrfi .used in the Detroit, Michigan, public 
schools. This program has as its measurement targets 12 basic skills, four 
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each in reading, wriUng, and mathematics. Specially designed instructional 
materials that^ are entirely congruerU with tliose targets have been devised 
and distributed throughout the district.JLocal schools also have the option ' 
of selecting instructional materials on their own^ 

One of the four reading skills is titied "Identifying Main Jdeas.'' The 
description of that skill, provided in a progranl manual supplied to each > 
teacher in the high schools, is as follows: . ^ . 

After reading a selection from a news story, a^nlagazine, or a ^eral 
information publication, the student is to identify its main idea by choosing^ 
from four statementsnhe one which most accurately and cfonriprehensively pre- 
sents the central point of that selection. _ " 4^ ' ^ 

One school's staff decided^at it wanted to purchase basic skills read- ' 
ing materials that could be used in pVomotm^the main idea skill A pre»- 
liminary survey turned up the following three options. 

L A reading series that contains a unit entitled ''Reading for the 
Main Idea." The reading selections in this unit range from sTiort stories to 
poems and plays. Students are to respond to thjse selections by composing 
an appropriate title for each one and by comparing thei^ title with the 
author's title for the selection. 

,2. A vocabulary-ljuilding program that includes a group of exercises 
on '^Developing the Main Idea." Each exfcrcise requires the student to read 
a short article and choose the correct^ord to fill ^ach of a number of 
blanks in that selection. Each blanJf^epresents a word deleted from the 
text. Students are to use context clues as well as their sense Jor the overall 
meaning of the passage in supplying the missing words. 

3. A language-arts workbook that offers a section on "Finding the 
Main Idea." This section presents real-life content such as business letters, 
reports, editorials, and first person esskys. Writing directly in the work- 
book, students are to underline the .main idea sentence in each paragraph 
of a selection. If they cannot find a single sentence containing the main 
idea, they^e to write *a topic sentence that they feel would be appropriate. 

The evaluation committee members found all materials well-written, 
instructionally sound, and particularly appealing to high school students — * 
especially to the more reluctant learners. What the reviewers were keen 
enough to realize, however, was that not one of the throe options would ^ 
serve their needs. None of the materials contaire^J^Tskill that matched the 
main idea skill in their testing program. That /rograi?! requires students to 
compose a single-senten^^e statement that accurately and comprehensively 
presents the central point of a reading selection, Neithei; titling a selection 
(Opfon 1), nor supplying some of its words (Option Ij, nof even finding 
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its topic sentences (Option 3) is an equi\alent reading skill. They may be 
related skills, and thev ma> seem to "mix and match'' well, but in reajity 
they represent three (fntirely different competencies. Furthermore, the con- 
tent of the materials does not coincide with the reading selections presented 
in the test. Quite wisely, the committee members rejected all three options 
and decided to keep looking for more suitable materials. 

^ 

^ ' Some Potential Pitfalls 

Congenial colleagues, sparkling superficialities, and relaxed rigor ^ 
represent threj major obstacles to effective match-making. Forewarned of 
these problems, a principal may be able to avoid them ^ 
^ The first obstacle — congenial colleagues — reflects a problem caused 
by staff members who are goOd natured and don't want to offend. Everr 
though the\ may not agree with the judgments of others on the faculty, 
they demur rathershan dissent. As a result, even if they recognize that 
proposed materials will not match, the> are reluctant to share their con- 
cerns Their analysis never gets heard ^nd hence goes unheeded. Principals 
who are aware of this "nice person" phenomenon may wish to seek out 
^ the more outspoken and assertive'of their teachers to serve as leaders in 
materials selection groups 

Sparkling superficialities are brought to each school through the 
courtesy oJ^American enterprise and the entrepreneurial spirit. The educa- 
tional publishing industry realizes that back-to-basics readily translates 
into big bucks if, instructional materials are shrewdly packaged and mar- 
keted. Hence, basic skills banners now adorn almost every materials 
catalog i;^the country, and magic buzz words such as "real-life skills'* and 
'Afunctional tasks" are used to promote almost every basic skills product. 
Slick packaging and clever nierchandising are hard to resist,' but principals^ 
and teachers must become effective consumers who are alert to a product's 
. true worth rather than just its packaging. 

Of the three obstacles, relaxed rigor may be the hardest to overcome. 
It is difficult, 'demanding work to analyze instructional materials and 
"assessment targets in enough detail to determine if they arq congruent It is 
much easier to relax one's standards and let potential mismatches slip by. 
It does not take much effort to apply loose standards since almost an/ 
targets will be judged congruent jf the matching criteria are general enough. 
The easy path is rarely the best one, and the stakes are too high to permit 
\uch leniency. Administrators must remain alert to ensure th^t quality 
control mechanisms are built into every^aterials review operation. 
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F|lve Key Steps 

The following five steps summarize the actions a pnncipal or super- 
visor might take in implementing basic skills instructional materials selec- 
tion, / 

1. Select teachers for curriculum and materials selection committees 
who can think clearly and analytically and who are able to assert them- 
selves pu'ofessionally, 

2. Provide selection committees with clear definitions of the basic 
skills targets that are to be tested. 

i 3. Require comr?iittees to generate clear definitions of the basic skills- 
target in ^ny instructional materials considered for development or adop- 
'tion. ^ ^ ' ' ^ ^ , 

4 Insist that coqimittees justify their learning materials selections on 
the basis of congruence wit4i th^ program's target skills. 

5. Monitor the committees' wqrk to ensure that rigorous quality con- 
trol standards are applied,. ^ 

Making a Match ^ ^ 

It takes hard work, a committed faculty, and perceptive administrator^^ 
to develop basic skillsoinstructional programs perfectly matched to appro- 
t pn^te targets. Frequently, co/hme7cial materials that are congruent to 
local targets cannot fee found and must be developed locally. The school's 
leaders can offer support to sucb development efforts, and successful 
materials can be shared ajmong schools facing the same basic skills targets. 
At first It ma> be djfficiilt to convince teachers that their willingness to mix 
and match a wide r^'ffge of easily ^Ivailabfe materials really works to their 
disadvantage. Once they can be shpwn the benefits of aiming at the right 
targets, they should become ^^Jpfirmed believers. Increased student achieve- 
ment should help mak^ those beliefs last. 
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■• '•• -Basic Skills' '; 
and Measurement Basics 

■' • W James Pc3Dham ,- 



/^mqricaa education, as never before, is becoming evidence-oriented. Citi- 
zens aTx clamoring for higher levels of demonstrated pupil achievement. 
Legislators are demanding that students display minimal competencies 
before they recei\e Wigh school diplomas. School boards are pressuring 
teachers for evidence of theW educational effectiveness. Superintendents are^ 
entreating principals to stimulate higl^r levels of pupil performance. In 
American schooling, rhetoric about high quality will no longer suffice. 
Everyone, it seems, wants results! 

'f" In an. evidy^ce-oriented enterprise, those who control the evidence- 
produc^g mechanisms, in reality, control the entire enterprise. In educa- 
tion, we produce evidence of quality chiefly through the use of tests. While 
there are other legitimate indicators of education effectiveness, many 
American educators have fostered the perception that the quality of our 
public school system is adequately. reflected by pupil scores on standacdized 
achievement tests. This was particularly. true dunng the 30s, 40s, and 50s, 
when students were scoring rather, well on achievement tests. It isn't sur- 
prising, then, that the public still considers student test performance as the 
gauge of the quality of education. 

Since student test performance plays such a prominent role in the 
public's perception of education quality, it is clear that secondary school 
administrators must become familiar with the most prominent applications^ 
both' proper and improper, of educational tests. This need for greater 
familiarity with current thinkifig regarding educational tests meshes most 
meaningfully with today's emphasis on the promotion of basic skills. Sec- 
ondary schools arc now under increasing pfessu/re to advance students' 
basic skills and to produce evidence in the forny of test scores that basic 
skills have actually been achieved. *^ ^ 

■ * 105 ^ 
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Relating Tests Scores to School Procedures 

Whib It may'be true that national concerns ab*out basic^kills^bound, 
do these concerns really affect what goes on in schools'^ 

Yes, in several ways, depending on the types of basic skills tests the 
school uses and the inferences that are drawn from students* performance" 
on those .tests. In particular, Ap ^s use basic skills test results in making 
decisions about student promot^, student remediation, and the quality of 
instruction taking place in the school. 

Student Promption 

Most of the minimum competency ^testing programs in api5roximately 
40 states focus on basic skills. In many of these programs, a youngster 
must pass a competency test at or 'above a specific level of proficiencj^ 
prior to graduation. Both Florida and Caltfofraa have statewide test-based 
graduation svstems Although not all secondary schools currently face the 
prospect of test-based' promotions, such a possibility clearly exists. 

Student Remediation 

In many settings where grade level advancement or high school diplo- 
mas are not based on students* basic skills test scores, those scores do 
play a role in identifying students who need remedial assistance of one 
sort or another. Indeed, numerous states, including South Carolina and 
Texas, now have legislatively mandated programs of remedial instruction 
for students who fail to reach specified levels of competence in basic skills. 

^ ^ Quality determination 

In an increasing number of major school districts; average pupil test 
scor^ are reported annually on a school-by-schpol basis The leadership of 
the ^Washington, D.C., public schools makes no bones about the reason it 
introduced such sch6ol-by-school reporting. It was, in the words of former 
D.C. Schoof Superintendent Vincent Reed, a scheme to make the district's 
principals and teachers more dtrectly accountable to the public by openly 
displaying their relative success, or lack of success, in promoting pupil 
achievement. 

Measurement Moxie 

In a flagrant example of wishful thinking, educators widely believe 
that secondary school teachers are rather knowledgeable about testing. 
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After all, teachers (dispense tests almost constantly and use the results to 
award grades. 

Yet, when it comes>to any genuine sophistication in measurement of 
Knowledge, most secondary teachers are utterly handicapped; The dis- 
tressing truth is that precious few of them know very much at all about 
testing — other.lhan what they recall from their own e;fperienQes as students 
when they'were on the receiving end of tests. If you ask most secondary' 
teachers to distmguish between such fundamental measurement concepts 
as validity and reliability, they'd probably be forced to focus on disparities 
in spelling. If they do know the rudiments of measurement — perhaps 
gleaned from teacher education courses in the care and feeding of multiple^ 
choice test items — those notions will usually be associated with traditional 
conceptions of educational testing, conceptions that are largely inappro- 
priate for t(>day's basic skills testing requirements. 

Norm- and Criterion-Referenced Tests 

In the early 60s, American educators found the expressions '*norm- - 
reference^ test*\and "criterion-referenced test" added to our educational 
lexicon. Although there wasn't' much dispute abput th^ meaning of the;, 
"phrase norm-referenced test, srnce those were the tests we'd been using 
for decades, it took several years before a consensus definition emerged 
for criterion-referenced tests. The distinction between these two measure- 
ment strategies is pivotal in' the ass^ssnient of basic skills. 

A nofm-rejerenced t^st'establishes the status of an examinee in rela- 
^n to the performance of o^er examinees who have completed the same 
test. 'The exarfiinee's ^>formance is, therefore, rejerehced to that of a norm 
group. Nornf-referenced tests' can focus on aptitude (such as one's academic 
potential) or achievement (such as one's reading skills). In basic skills 
assessment, we are concerned chiefly Vith norm-referenaed achievement 
tests. Student scores on norm-referenced- tests are customarily converted 
to percentiles or some similar vehicle that conveysjf' relative interpretation 
to tile norm group^s performance. - . . 

A crrterion-referenced test establishes the status of^ an exaniinee with 
respect to a well-defined class of behaviors, , such as a clearly described 
skill in. mathematics^ While norm-referenced. test provides its dhief mean- 
ing by companng a student's score to that of other students, a criterion- 
referenced test attempts to isolate how well the student can master a 
specified skill or attribute. A criterion-referenced test focuses on the clarity 
of description associated with the sk^ or at^tribute ^eing measured. To 
illustrate,,with a welNdefined criterion-referenced test \^might»determine * 
that a student "had mastered 75*percent of the test items used to assess 

■ ■ ■ * * 
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, mastery of the skill being measured/' In this sense) a nonn-referenced 
measure provides^re/ar/ve interpretations while a critetion-referenced test 
provides absolute interpretations. 

It is often impossibly to distinguish between a norm-F^ferenced test 
and a criterion-referenced test nlerely by Iqpking at the test itei^is. Indeed, 
one ^pight encounter a number of identical items on norm- and criterion- 
referenced tests. To distinguish between these two testing strategies,' one 
ifieeds 16 consult the discriptive information on the test's measured skills. 
One also needs tolknow a good deal about how the test was originally 
' constructed. \ 

Since norm-re'ferenced tests have been' with us for decades, they are 
a generally well-known comm9ciity and our standards for judging them 
^ are refined. As a consequence, a number\of excellent norm-ref^nced 
testing instrumeftts are available. - * 

To the contrary, and chiefly because we've only been working seri- 
*ously on criterion-referenced tests^for a dozen or so, years, the technical 
base of critenon-referenced testing is f^r mor/^ primitive. Thus, the quality 
of 'existing criterion-referenced tests, varies dramatically. There are rela- 
tively*small numbers of well constructed criterion-referenced tests at our 
disposal. Indeed, because most available criterion-referenced tests jT£|,ve 
bten produced expediently rather than rigorously, they should be sent 
hurrying to the paper-shredder. . ^ 

Sophistication in judging criterion-referenced tests becomes particu- 
lariy crucial since, for the most part, norm-referenced achievement tests can 
play no meaningful role in satisfying today s basic skill assessment heeds. 
This, is not to say there is no educational role for ^orm-referenced tests. 
There are numerous situations in which a student's performance on* a* 
norm-referenced test can prove most 4iseful. Typically, such situations 
arise in fixed quota^settings where there are more applications than open- 
ings for a given program/ However, for the sorts basic skills measure- 
ment problems faced by today's secondary schools, norm-referenced tests 
are of only limited use. 

^ ^ Shorti^oinings of Norm-Re|erenc€d Acfiievement Tests 

It' is not sufficient merely to assert that "^'norm-referenced tests' are 
unsuitable." A solid and convincing rationale must be supplied for aban- 
"idoning the very tests that-edO^ators have touted for so many years. 

Tmprecise Descriptions 

The first problem with using norm-referenced achievement tests in 
basic skills assessment programs is that the nature of what's being mea- 
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sured b> the tests is inadequately described. This shortcoming Stems from 
the general survey natur-e of many norm-referenced achie^veni^nt tests. The/ 
are supposed to >ield a relative (in reference to the norra/group) estimate . 
. of a student's knowledge of, for example, '^mathematics tundamentals." 
Broad survey instruments do not need to be well described since it is 
usually sufficfcnt for a survey to provide only a'ffenera.Ji notion of what is 
* being measured.^ Since there are. such substantial curri&ular variations , in 
different parts'of the nation, it is also true that coramercial test publisfftrs 
are reluctant to spell oyt precisely what their tesXs measure.* The more 
precisely the tests's .emphases are described,' the Jess likely that those 
emphases will match a local district's curriculum. Commercial test pub-» 
li;$her§, therefore,, provide exceedingly vague descriptions of their \yares. 
""-^'The) hope to benefit from "the Rorschach dividend — letting test purcfiasers 
see what' they wish to see in the ink~blot doscriptioits of what's being 
measured. . * ' * , 

Because of tfiese diffuse descriptions, there are often ilnrecognized 
mismatLhes between what is tested, and what is taught Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that, >ou are the principal of a high school in which the reading 
program emphasize^ a set of highly applied 'Mife-role'* reading skills. How- 
ever, the norm-referenced' reading comprehension test chosen by ;^our 
district's testing' committee fails to tap these skills Although >our teachers 
are doing a dazzling job in promoting student mastery of life-role reading 
skills, your school's scores on the district test look like the teaching staff 
had been oa summer vacation for 12 months. ^ 

* Mismatches between what's tested and what's taught yield an errone- 
ous pitture of mstry^onal effectiveness. Because descriptions of what's 
being measured are^characteristically vague, it is 'almost impossible \o 
match a school's (or district's) mstcuctional emphases with what is being 
n][easured by a horm-referenced aqhievement test. 

A related problem arising frbm fuzzy descriptions of, measured be- 
havior is that niost rionri-referenced achievement tests provide no clear 
targets for instriictioji. It is impossible for teachers to design an instruc- 
tional sequence/that is genuinely germane^to a set of intended outcomes 
if those outcomes a're not thoroughly understood. Generalized descriptions 
associated with norm-referenced tests preclude the creation of truly on- 
' target teaching. ' 

Nothing is mdre frustratifig to teachers than to have administrators 
deliver pep messages such as "Boost our students' scores on the districVs 
norm-referenced achievement test!" Without a lucid understanding of what 
that test's pleasured skills actually are, the teachers are aiming at fo"g. 
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Psychometric Monkey-Business 

The second^ajor deficit^ norm-refer&nced achievement tests is more 
technicaK Throughout the years, a series of clever technical procedures 
has been developed for norm-referenced tests by psychometrists (a ritzy 
name for testers). The problem is that-some of these procedures result in 
the creation of achievement tests that are fundamentally insensitive to 
ifnstruction. Tests that are insensitive to instruction, of course, fail to reflect 
accurately the true effectiveness^ of teaching. Even Ihe efforts of a cracker- 
jack collection of teachers will appear to be ineffectual if stuBent perform- 
ance on norm-referenced achievement tests fail to impu-ove over time. 

How can psychometric procedures traditionally employ^ with norm- 
referenced tests crfpple the capabilities of such tests to detect effects of fine 
instruction? Remember, in -order for a norjn-referenced test to do its job^ 
properly, student scores on the test must be quite varied. The more yaria-* 
bihty 'in, scores, the better, stpce to make fine-grained percentile compari- 
sons among students, it is clearly necessary that those students attain - 
different scores. If, on*a 100-item riorm-refecenced achievement, test, almost 
all students. answered either 71 or 72 items correctly, there would be Uttle 
chance to make sensible comparisons among students Norm-referenced 
test deve1opers,^therefore, striv6 to spread ^^xaminee scores over as large a 
range of points as possible. . . . ^ 

Another advantage of highly varied test scorers is ;hat sucK variability 
markedly increases the r&iiability'^coefiicient.of the test. Otheif factors being 
equal; tests with higher reliability coefficients are more marketable thian 
tests with lower reliability coefficients. Thus, toXpermit more sensitive 
^ comparisons amona examinees and to' heighten a tWv^^^i^ilityj ^^vel- 
'opcrs of norm-ref^renced tests try diligently to produce varied scores 
among exalniilee^ <^ 

Now, however, this psychometric plot thickens. A test item* that does 
the best job in" spreading out exaitnnee scores is one that is answered 
correctly by only 50>percenfof the examinees. If it is answered correctiy 
by a substantially larger proportion of the examinees, say 80 percent or 
higher, then that item will be removed from the test Nvhen it is revised. 
Indeed, even in the original development of a set of norm-referenced test 
Items, item-writers will try to shy away from items on which too many 
examinees might perform well. Items that don't do their share in spreading 
out examiaees'. total test pcformance have no place in a norm-referencfd 

test. . ^ ^ 

Now comes the clincher. Test items on which students, perform well 
are frequently thost that cover topics teachers thought important enough 
to stress. The better teache.rs are, the more they emphasize important 
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^topics, th^ better their students will perfarm oq items covering those topics. 
ButAhe Ijetter their students perform on those items, the less likely that 
those items will remain on the^^st. A norm-referenced achievement test, 
particularly^ one that has hem revised often, tends to exclude the v^ry 
items tha-t cover the most imfiortant things teachers teach. 

To produce varied examinee responses to norm-referencecf test items, 
the test constructors often create items that, in order for students to answer*^ 
correctly, require familiarity with subtle verbal nuances. TJhese technical 
procedures result in achievement tests- that measure,»in addition to what 
the^studerU learns in school, the nature of the student's prior verbal experi- 
ence. If that verbal experience coincides with the verbal nuances in^the 
test items, then the student is in good shape. If the student's verbal experi- 
ence is not consonant wi^h the semantic subtleties in the test items, then 
teachers will find it nearly impossible to help the student •achieve high 
test scoreS;^ ' 

Psychometric procedures associated with the creation and refinement 
of norm-referenced achievement tests tend to render thepi largely insensitive 
in detecting "the consequences of effective instruction. Thus, the quality of a 
top-flight instructional program is often not truly reflected in students* 
scores on norm-referenced^ achievement tests. Often such test ^scores are 
influenced by what students bring to school rather than by what they leam 
at spftool. Conversely, because of their instructional insensitivity, norm- 
referenced tests tend to mask a truly poor instructional program. 

In review, then, imprecise descriptiveness and inherent tendencies . 
toward instriittional insensitivity render norm-referenced achievement tests 
largely unsuitable for assessing student mastery of basic skills. As indicated 
earlier, norm-referenced tests do have a number of other important appli- 
cations,' bur those do not include evaluating or designing a basic skills 
instructional- j^rogram. To be sure, using a norm-referenced achievement 
test IS preferable to using no tests at all. But there is a preferable alterna- 
jtive — using criterion-referenced tests. Let's briefly consider that measure- 
ment aTfemative in relationship to the assessment of secondary basic skills, 

. \ A Winning Criterion-Referenced Test 
Evaluative Factor No. 1: Descriptive Clarity . , ^' 

A well-constructed cnteriory-referenced' test will contain unambiguous 
descriptions of each skill measured by the test. These descriptions should 
be so precise that if different teachers were asked to independently create 
test items from the skill descriptions, the resulting items would be re- 
markably similar. 
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In g^eral, an instructional objective does not constitute a sufficiently 
clear description foR a set of critecion-referenced test items. Instructional 
objectives, even if stated behavioxally, are too large t^ delimit satisfactorily 
the hatufe of the items measunng a given skill. Objectives must be accom- 
panied b> additional descriptive materials to meai\ingfull> t3efine what the 
test Items, measure. The^e accompanying descriptive materials are fre- 
quently called test s^cifications. y 

Evaluative Factor No. 2: A Manageable Number of Skills ^ 

Amencan educators'leaVned an important lesson in the late '60s and 
early '70s when behavioral objectives were billed as the ultiniate answer to 
a teacher's pedagogical yearnings. We learned tha't long lists of hyperspe- 

i cific and miniscule objectives had little, if any, impact on a teacher's in- 
structional decisions. Too many targets turned out to be no target at all. 
Some school district officials still labor under the delusion that 'the 'smaller 
the segment of le^mer behavior objectives embody, the more useful the 
objectives *are to teachers. This is folly. 

* Faced with a nearly endless list of small-scope ojiijectives, most sen- 
sible teachers simply disregard them. Teachers are, quite properly, over- 

• whelmed by all that specificity. If, as in ^onre^districts, teachers,are formally 
obliged to record each student's status on oodles of objectives, then we had 
best prepare ourselves to provide psychiatric assistance to scores of teach- 
ers who will soon suffer from recordkeeping-induced psychoses. ' 

Criterion-referenced tests that focus on a small number of more sig- 
nificant skills— skills that subsume a number of lesser, en route skills — are 
preferable. For example, the high school proficiency examination used by 
the Detroit Public Sahools measures only four skills in^eading, four skills- 

' in mathematics, and four skills in writing. All 12 pf these basic skills, how- 
ever, are significant skills that coalesce many lower-order skills. Similarly, 
South Carolina now has statewide basic skills* tests that measure only six 
reading skills, five mathematics skills, and five writing skills. 

Teachers will heed a small number of v/ell-defined skills, particularly 
if those skills are accurately measured by well-constructed criterion-refer- 
enced tests. In choosing how many skills a criterion-referenced test should 
measure, we have a classic case where, as usual, less is more. 

Evaluativc'Factor No. 3: Enough Items Per Skill 

To reliably assess student mastery of a particular skill, the criterion- 
referenced test must contain a suflicient number of items per skill. Two or 
' three .Items ^er skill are not sufl'icient. In Detroit, for example, where the 
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type of high school diploma hinges on the results of students' proficiency 
test scores, 10 items per skill are used. In South Carolina, where test re- 
sults are used only tb identify students who need remedial assistance, six 
items per skill are used in the statewide tests. Clearly, the use of test results 
should determine how many items per skill are necessary. Rarely, however, 
will only two or three items suffice. 

Eyaluative Factor No. 4: Instructional Implications 

Quite recentfyj it has been recognized that criterion-referenced tests 
can be constructed to assist the leacher's instructional design decisions. If 
test developers are attentive to {he instructional implications of rules de- 
vised for creating the test's items, familiarity ^with those rules can benefit 
instructional planning. ^• 

Ideally^ the criterion-referenced test will have instructional guidelines 
that set forth, in language teachers can understand, the instructionally rele- 
v'ant dimensions of the test items measuring each skill assessed in the tes^. 
If a tesf s designers were cognizant of thc-pbtential instructability for skills 
measured in that test,, teachers conversant with the nature of the. tested 
skills couW design and implement more effective instruction. 

It constructed by instructionally alert developers, a criterion-refer- 
enced test can define a set of teachable skills so lucidly that the test itself 
. becomes a potent force for instructional improxement. Instead -of being an 
afterthought at the close of instruction, a properly conceptualized criterion- 
referenced tes*t can trigger measurementrdriven instructional improvement. 

/ Teachers-^m/ administrators can become thoroughly conversant with 
the skills being measured. Students can practice exercises consonant with 
the tai'^eted skills, thus providing the time-on-tas^ so necessary to effective 
learning Clear descriptions of the target skills can be given to both studen^ 
and parents. 

Such a focused instructional enterprise is not "teaching-to-the-test" in 
the negative sense that one teaches toward a particular set of test 'items. To 
th6 contrary, this approach constitutes *'teaching-to-the-skill," a highly 
effective and thoroughly legitimate instructional strategy. 

Evaluative Faclor No, 5: Comparability Indicators 

One of the substantial virtues of norm-referenced tests is that they do 
provide us with normative data by which local educators and citizens can 
compare their students' test scores with those of other students across the 
nation. The public has a l^itimate right, to see Ijow pupils' performances 
compare nationally. Thus, a criterion-referenced test should also provide a 
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, scheme by which its scores can be compared with a representative, national 
^^^^udent sample, -» 

( , If a criterion-referenced test does nof contain a suitable set of norma- 
\ tlve data, then local district test'personmel m^y want to create equivalency 
tables that Imk scares on the locally used criterion-referenced achievement 
^tests, A numbe^pf de'fensible test-equating procedures available for this 
purpose have recently been described by measurement specialists. Indeed, 
V since some federal funding requirements demand the use of nationally 
normed tesli&,|or those that have been equatq.d to nationally norme^ tests, 
, It may be necessary to carry out such equating procedures if ynnormed 
' ^ criteihon-Veferenced tests are used. 

in addition to these five im^iortant factors, there are other elements to ^ 
' consider in appraising a criterion-referenced test. The test's demonstrated |^ 

reliability and validity, as well.as it^ ease 9^ administration and scoring, are 
also importafit. Nonetheless, these pve evaluative factors can prove useful 
when distinguishing between criterbn-referenced tests that are stellar and 
those that are stuntel. K 

It should be noted that high-quality criterion-referenced tests are not 
easy to produce. Much rigoro^ intellectual atts^ition is required to gener- 
ate and refine a test's specifications an^jtems.'^Ordinarily, production of 
such criterion-referenced tests is not afc enterprise that local school- dis- 
tricts can do successfully without subSSntial external assistance (for in- 
stance, from a state department of education or a private test-development 
agency). Teachers, although many of Ihem are surely bright enough and 
verbally facile enough, are usually not interested in engaging in the metic- ^ 
ulous work required to create' a genuinely fine, critenon-refe,renced testing 
instrument- 

Sclipol district officials will orOinarily want to see if commercially 
available, "ofT-the-shelf," criterion-referenced test^ suit their purposes. If 
ndnd are available, then local test development should be undertaken wr|[h 
substantial external technical support. 

Myriad Measures * \ 

The previous discussion is not exclusively about traditional paper-and- 
pencil tests. One may conceptutilize basic skills in such a way that they 
require the student to engage in some sort^of observable performance Per- 
formance measures are, in general, appraised in precisely the same fashion 
as discussed above. Well-fashioned performance measures, such as^those 
that might tap learners' oral communication or artistic slcills, can be as * 
instrumental m improving a basic skill's^ program as their more traditional 
paper-and-pencil" tounterpart^. However, even more so than is true with 
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customary paper-and-pencil tests, school systems will need considerable 
technical assistance if they are to develop criterian'referenced performance 
tests of high quality. 

There hasibeen no'jmention of affective assessment devices. We have* 
been chiefly dealing with cognitive and psychomotor "tests. Yet, one of the 
most critical assessment requirements associated with a basic skills instruc- 
tibnaj program deals with students* attitudes and interest^rather than their 
cognitive skills. 

As long as American educators use cognitive tests, 'make important, 
decisions on the basis of their results, and supply only rhetoric in support 
of affective goals, it is predictable which sorts of emphases will be present 
in our schools. Affective dimensions, such as how students perceive them- 
selves as learners, con be crUcial in appraising the quality of a basic skills 
program Principals should 'fosfer the use of affective assessment devices in 
connection with their district-s dr school's basic skills programs. A discus- 
sion of the ingredients of such,measu/es, however, is beyond the scope of 
this analysis. 

• What's toBe Done? 

Test results are playing an increasingly vital role in Am^erican educa- 
tion. Because of today's increased^ emphasis on basic skills instruction, 
those involverd in fostering students' n^astery of basic skills should become 
familiapwith both the sensible as well as the senseless applications of edu- 
cational tests. In this assessment analysis, norm-reference'd ^achievement 
tests were judged to have limited utility in basic s'kills instructional pro- 
grams. In contrast^ criterion-referenc<Jd tests are potentially powerful tools 
in designing and evaluating basic skills programs. 

What are the implications of this analysis for the typically harassed* 
secondary school^ administrator? Assuming the foregoing observations are 
accurate, what's to be done about it? . 

Well, there would seem' to be two readilyMdcntifiable steps that might 
be taken. The first step is to enhance staff sophistication regarding'^ assess- 
ment issuesjn basic skills programs. A princjpal-might present a summary 
of these comments or, perhaps, reproduce copies of this analysis for each . 
staff member. In any event, a thorough discussiqn of itiajor testmg issues 
by the school's instructiSnal ^taff would seem essential. 

More aggressively, a pjVin'cipal might provide teachers with a mini- 
course on modern measurement, perha|^s five or six hours in duration, 
taught by a measurement specialist who is up to d^te on advances in - 
criterion-referenced testing. Sbme so-caHed measurement experts are still 
so enamoure^d of traditional norm-referenced testing that they dare not 
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embrace current advances in assessment. Such Neanderthals must be 
avoided. 

There are several recent ?extb6oks designed for tests and measurement 
courses that.might be provided as resources for the teaching staff. Be sure 
that the text bemg considered gives ample attention to criterion-referenced 
me^urement. Although I have recently written just such a sterling volume, 
^ modesty prevents me (almost) from mentioning it. 

Perhaps one or two teachers can be persuaded to become the school's 
resident expert(s) on testing. The^ could take an extension course on 
modem measurement advances, i^^rjy^ut some independent reading, and 
. share their insights with the rest of the staff during inservice colloquies. 

As I have stressed repeatedly throughout this chapter, the impact of 
testing has increased exponentially in recent years. Secondary school offi- 
cials mu5t recognize that testing has become far too important to*Ieave to 
the testers. 
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For several decades, Americans have expressed concern over the failure 
of large numbers of students to achieve basic skills. We have asked why 
Johnny can t read, add, and write. This concern has been voiced at all 
levels of the educational system, from elementary schools through the 
university. Universit> professors and officials complain bitterly that they 
are requited to provide a disproportionate amount of resources for student 
remediation in reading, writing,' and computation. Little consensus exists 
about the origin of the problem or the means to solve it. At every level of 
education, the blame for Johnny's poor achievement is aimed at the. edu- 
cators who taught Johnny before. 

Numerous studies have been reported in the professional literature 
and in the popular^news meiia that document th? achievement decline in 
basfc school skills. Perhaps the most revealing barometer of this decline 
has been Scholastic Aptitude Test score'i. While there Jiave teen Ame 
debates regarding the content validity of the, SAT and other similar mea- 
sures, no one has argued that failing students have actually mastered the 
skills purportedly measured by such tests. Indeed, valid standardized tests 
or not,, we would be hard pressed'to discover evidence of general school 
success in teaching basic skills to the masse^f our students at, any level. 

Immediately, the question arises: Is the present level of student 
achievement the highest we can expect? Can student achievement be im- 
proved? There are those who argue that the nation has already reached 
maximum performance potential in basic skills. In fact, some educators 
believe that equal educational opportunities for al! children — which have 
ensured that Jnany learners who were regarded as uneducable or of limited 
educational potential in the past are now part of the general sclfool popu- 
lation — account for the overall decline in SAT scores. And other, more 
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cynical, theones persist. Nevertheless even educators who disagree about 
the root causes of the problem at least tacitly agree that its magnitude 
precludes any likelihood that significant improvements and changes can be 
made quickly. It is precisely this forecast that must be examined. Our 
major'questton, then, must be. Can educational'leadership reverse negative 
outcomes for students in the basic sKil)s? * , ' * 

Some Explanations for Low Student Achievement 

ft <- 
Abundant data have been accumulated to support the argument that 
children fail in school primanly for reasons that have little to do with what 
happens in schools.^ In some cases, such conclusions result from an im- 
proper interpretation. of studies on school populations. In other cases, the 
conclusions may be -a direct* expression of researchers' assumptions. Some 
explanations suggest that certain children are deprived of "culture" and 
consequently are ur^able to profit from school experiences for which **cul- 
ture" is a .prerequi'site.^ Other researchers have concluded that failing 
learners are mtellectually deficient.^ Still others have argued that a learner's 
low socioeconomic levd explains a low school achievement level. 

Obviously, **culture;' "intellect," and "socioeconomic status" are 
factors that may not be amenable to short-term intervention. These are 
regarded as global, pervasive, stable, contextual, or genetic factors — fac- 
tors that' determine the "equipment," material, and experiences the student 
brings to learning. These factors may also contribute to ceilings or floors 
on the motivatiotiar levels found among learners. Regardless of which 
explanation is favored or how any given explanation is theorized, the 
Vesult among educators is to adopt the view that schools can do little, if 
.muthirKi^ change student outcomes since the things th.it need changing 
lie 'outsldJl1^t^^^^ of.educators' responsibility. 

Th<I/^?Qbilit> uf the correlation among intelligence test scores, school 
achieveraent\test scores, and some school grades appears to support the 
view tHcit schbcjls --are powerless !fo change learner outcomes. Similarly, 
certain ^tudiey^f differential experiences or offerings among schools ap- 
pear to show that school experiences do not contribute to a change in out- 
comes furie-arners. In the Coleman study, for example, the variatjon in 



1 J S Coleman and others, Equaitty oj Educaiiorfal Opportunity (Washington, 
DC : U S, Governmbnt Printing Office. 1966) 

2H. GmsbeVg, fhe Mytluof the Deprived Child, Poor Children's Intellect and 
Education (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972). 

3 A. Jensen, Bias tn Mental Testing (New York: F^cc Press, 1980). 
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physical facilities among different school sites appears to make little dif- 
ference in terms of leamer^outcome.'' 

Further, fairly straightfor^vard scientific methodologies are available 
to describe distinctipns among cultural groups. It can also be shown that 
these cultural distinctions are associated with socioeconomic status. The 
most frequent interpretation of this association asserts that the combination 
of certain cultural variations and associated low socioeconomic status 
cause poor school performance among learners. These combined factors 
produce a student whose normal intellectual faculties, if indeed they are 
normal, atrophy as a consequence of the student's environment and no 
longer serve as effective and efficient resources for learning. 

Were these ^^t^tand interpretations the only ones, available to educa- 
tors, there might b^ little reason to question the conclusions that stem 
from them or to become undal)' concerned about widespread evidence of 
poor performance ' atnong large ^gments of our population. However, 
such IS not the case. There are qther data that provide an entirely different 
picture. 

The*Positive Effects of Schools 

Over the years, many ediicators around the nation have actually 
demonstrated the results of quality school experiences on. basic skills 
achievement in a variety of school settings. However, these educators' 
experiences and school operations have seldom been documented formally. 
Formal observations would have revealed that nian> low-performing 
schools have been ''turned around'' by a good educational leader* It is 
also evident that these same, schools, serving essentially the same t>pes of 
students, can just as quickly return to 1<^ performance levels upon the 
departure of that educational leader. There are many secondary schools 
located m neighborhoods or in cities where low achievement is the tradi- 
tional expectation, yet high performance for graduates has been demon- 
strated and, in some instances, over long periods of time.^ In a few cases, 
researchers, .operating on limited resources-, have identified such schools. 

However, the mainstream of educational interest and activity among 
.jesearchers and* jiolicy makers seems to have concentrated on analj^zing 
schools that have failed or are simply nondescript, on bemoaning the fact 
of ordinary and lackluster school achievement, and on applying tl^se 

^Coleman and others, 1966. 

5 R, Bdmonds, "Some Schools Work and More Can»" Social Policy (March/ . 
April 1979): 29-32. 
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results to education, generalK. It is not at all clear why so many educators 
have overlooked startling e.^amples of high student achievement in schools 
where si^ch achievement would nOt ordinarily be expected. When/flbcu- 
mentation wa^ limited or nonexistent, it was easy to point to such schools 
as merely '^exceptions to the rule." Th(?y were'seen as accidents or as 
flukps. In fact, the measurement cntena for achievement or even the re- 
porter's honesty about these excejjtiona! schools might be questioned. The 
general pattern of researcjh grouped poorly functioning classrooms in 
poorly functioning schools together with excellent classro(^ms and excellent 
schools. By aggregatins the results from classrooms and schools and by 
taking the average of such ' aggregates, the actual significant effects of 
special/instruction or of special schools is obscured. 

Within the past few decades, however, educational research methodol- 
ogy and mterest have caught up with the realities of secondary scliooI 
performance/ New questions have been asked, new methodologies have 
been employed, and higher levels of^ resources have been put at the dis- 
posal of 'researchers. The results have been quite interesting^ especially if 
selected findings are combined. These findings Qre^^ solid, replicahle, and 
\ a/id, -even .though they ni'ay be selected from among a varfety of 'findings 
which, for'^the most part, are not relevant to our conccfms. To select appro- 
priate findings we must ask if there^MS anything special about successful 
schools and what criteT>a are used in designating a school as successful. 

In -the Beginning Tfe^cher Evaluation Study (BTES)— which was 
initiated at the request of the California Teacher Preparation and Licensing 
Commission, and conducted first* by the Educational Testing Service and 
later by the Far^West Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development — "successful" schools were compared to "unsuccessful" 
schools. Standardized achievement test scores of children in the schools 
were the criterion for determining whether a school was successful or not. 
\\hen systematic observations -of teaching processes . were made in the 
successful and unsuccessful schools; an empirical base for fundamental 
insights was established. A compelling new refinement front the BT^S 
Study was added to thp general way in which many educators view class- 
rooms. Specifically, it was shown that children succeeded in classrooms 
♦where teachers were able to organize instruction and to supervise it in such 
a way that most students spent the major part of their time in class on the 



6 D. Berliner, W Tikunoff. and B. Ward, Bef^inmng Teacher E\aluauon Study 
(San Francisco Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
1976). R Edmonds. 1979, J A. Stallings, Follow-Through Program Classroom 
Ohservaiion E^ahuitum, 1971-72 (^cnlo Park. Calif Stanford Research Institute, 
1973). ' 
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task of learning the subject matter that was supposed to be taught. Con- 
sequently, ''time on task" emerged in educational circles as a major varia- 
ble, even a goal, of successful instruction. Other researchers, such as Jere 
Brophv and Jane Stallings, have also been successful in showing that 
classroom^ where children succeed are quite different in terms of instruc- 
tion from classrooms where children fail. In these examples, the level or 
unit of analvsis was most frequently the classroom. It was to Ron 
Edmonds an his associates to use the school as the unit of analysis. 

To answer the question, '*Do any schools work?" Edmonds and asso- 
ciates 'disaggregated the data so that the perfqrmance of individual schools 
could be identified. Then, looking at nationwide samples of successful 
and unsuccessful schools, they were able to discover schools located in 
the most unlikelv Jireas in which studeats were Attaining high achievement 
levels^ in the basic skills. AnoJ>r?rrTmportani step remained, however. 
Edmonds and his associates j6ok that additional step by anal>zing the 
effective schools in contrast to ineffective schools. They performed s}s- 
tematic, fine-grained observ>(itions of schools to determine distinguishing 
factors in the two sets of schools. The followm^^^tors and princ^les 
^ summarize Edmond's findings: 

1 Staffs of schools that work heavily emphasize basic reading and 
mathematics. 

2., Staffs of schools that work believe that all students can master tf^e 
basic school objectnes. Thev also believe >their principals share these 
objectives. 

3. Staffs of schools that work expect higher educational achievement 
from students th^n stafis in schools that do not work. 

4. Teachers and principals in schools that work assume responsibility 
' for student achievetnent in reading and mathematics. 

5. More time is spent on basic skills in schools that work than in 
schools that do not work. 

6. The principal a<;js as an instruct^^onal leader, is assertive, is a dis- 
ciplinarian, and assumed responsibility for the evaluation of basic skills 
achievement in schools that work. 

7. Educational aceountability is accepted by staffs of schools that 
'work. 

8. Teachers are lesjB satisfied with their children's progress and with 
existing conditions in schools that work. 

9. In schools that work, there is less parental involvement in im- 
proving the schools. 
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iO. There is less emphasis on paraprofessional staff, compensatory 
education placement, and progra/nmed instruction; fewer staff members 
are involved in reading instruction ipy^ools that work than in schools 
that do not work. , *^ 

The Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study and the studies of effective 
schools by Ron Edmonds and others are in no way isolated examples 
of the power of schools and teaching practices to change learning achieve- 
ment levels for most students. Many educators are able to show dramatic, 
consistent, replicable, successful results with learners who ordinarily are 
expected to be very low performers. F^uerstein has demonstrated that the 
teaching of cognitive skills can actually result in the modification of 
ccrgnitive structures/ Fuller has shown through her work with retarded 
students that those who ar5 taught to read often spontaneously teach 
themselves. to write as a by-product of that learning experience! ^ William 
Johntz, National Director of the 15-year-old Project^SEED, has developed 
a methodology for teaching children abstract, conceptually oriented col- 
lege level mathematics, which has been taught to many teachers.^ Johntz 
and his trained teachers have been able to show dramatic gains, both in 
arithmetic ^nd in mathematics objectivies, by children in kindergarten 
through sixth grade. Paulo Freire in Brazil anJLotte and Allen Marcus in 
California, directors of the literacy program, English on Wheels, have 
obtained rapid, dramatic, 'and consistent results when teaching literacy 
skills to low-performing, migrant farm-worker adult populations 

One may ask, in the face of' such startling results, hp^v it is possible 
for researchers to continue finding that school practices appear to make 
little difference with large numbers of low-performing children. The an- 
swer to this question appears to be quite simple. In almost every instance, 
such research is conducted without systematic attention to the nature of 
the actual instruction offered to children. , 
^ , • When instruction is not comparable, the" achievement results for 
learners cannot be compared in any meaningful way. Almost any casual 
observer can (^it the vast differences in quality of educational offerings 
among schools in low socioeconomic areas — not only in terms of differen- 

7 Rcfl^cn Fcucrstcin, Thfoynamic Assessment of Retarded Performers (Balti- 
more: University Park Press, 1979), and Instrumental Enrichment (Baltimore Uni- 
versity Park Press, 1980). „ » o • . 
SRenec Fuller, In Search of the IQ Correlation (Stonybrook, NY.: Ball-Stick- 
. Bird Publishers, 1977). / w i 
9 For information on Project SEED,jvrite to Prcyect SEED. 2336-A McKinlcy 
Avenue, Berkeley, California 94703- ^ 
^vJop. Frcire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New York, tferdcr and Herder, 1968). 
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tial facilities, but also tn terms of differential teaching. Empirical demon- 
strations of differences in the quality of instruction offered to excluded 
"minority" populations and to children occupying the lower rung of the 
socioeconomic Ladder are easy to make. Yet traditional research on the 
effects of teaching or on the effects of schools has almost always been 
conducted without controlling the highly significant variable of teaching 
quality. Studies that show the success of learners is a function of schooling 
. identify the precise nature of the educational intervention and measure 
the consistency of its apphcation ia the school setting. 

School success does occur, in many cases, when certain specialized 
teaching interventions are o^ed. However, it would be a major error 
to conclude that low-performing students can be turned into high-perform- 
ing students only if speciaFized teaching interventions are made. In fact, 
the main message of Edmonds' work is the extraordinary discovery that 
''ordinarv. garden-variet> schools" oftein achieve high levels of success 
with children. These schools are charactenzed primarily by systematic, 
sustained instruction, /rathei> than by secret, upique, or magical methodol- 
ogies. Therefore, we caTT say, based on empirical evidence, that a normal 
or even above-nOrmal level of school achievement is well within the reach 
of almost all students. Schools can produce successful student achieve- 
ment with regular teachers if appropriate pedagogical strategies are used 
and if appropriate school leadership is given. No special materials, equip- 
ment, or magic are required. 

School Leadership £fnd Basic Skills Achievement 

The data we have looked at so far support the assertion that teaching 
and school practices are primary factors responsible foi/Basic school skills 
achievement among students. By analyzing successful and unsuccessful 
schools, as measured by student achievement scores, we can discover tjie 
major effects of instruction on learners. This is jiot to say that school effects 
are the only effects. However, individual teachers and individual schools 
can be and have been responsible for significant changes in student achieve- 
ment. The role of the principal in achieving; positive change is primary. 
Every principal who wishes to ensure that a school's program is maxim,ally 
effective can take certain explicit §teps to do so. Among these steps are the 
following: 

I. Principals must be educational leaders. As leaders, they must be- 
come familiar with as much of the research on successful schools as is 
humarvly possible. The purpose of reviewing research ^is to develop con- 
fidence that school leaders and teachers together ^can produce desirable 
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cpnditions Cor student achievement. In addj^ion, the research review 'may 
provide clues for program development and implementation. 

2. Principals must use every opportunity to become familiar with 
models of successful school operation. There is no substitute for firsthand 
observation and participation, if possible, in successful school settings that 
are similar to a principal's assigned school. 

3. Principals must deveiop a repertoire of successful instructional 

strategies. It is impossible for any single principal to be knowledgeable 

about all successful instructional strategies. However, principals* credibility 

with teachers and the confidence with ^hich they can approach the 

leadership task depends in part on knowledge that success is possible and 

successful strategies are available. 

> 

^ An Important Conclusion: Students Are Capable 

Far from being the educational goal, basic skills achievement really 
represents the minimum achievable standard for the vast majority of stu- 
dents served in our secondary schools. Our energy and resolve to attack 
the problem of basic skills learning should be increased by the fact that 
virtually all students who normally attend" secondary schools in Am^a 
are fully capable, with appropriate instructibn, of mastering not only 
skills.but also foreign languages, advanced abstract mathematics, and 
written and oral expression as well. It is unfortunate that so many profes- 
sional educators have become resigned t6 the notion that large segments of 
pupils are doomed to failure. That at present many are doomed to failure, 
there can be no doubt. However, the reason for that unfortunate outcome 
Itas little to do with the learning limits of students. It has a great deal to 
do with what educators expect of students and especially with what those 
expectations lead educators to do for, and with, learners. ■»» 

There is a body of research Jiter^ure that focuses on the '^expectancy 
effect" in education.^ ^ Numerous studies have shown that there is a strong 
as§oc]i3tion between the expectations thaC educators, especially teachers, 
hold of children and the eventual learning outcomes for' those children. 
The results of expectancy research have t>een interpreted by some edu- 
cators in a very narrow and perhaps erroneous way. Educators who accept 
the research say that teacher expectations cause student learning. That is 
to say, if a teacher expects low achievemcyit, that becomes the cause for 
a student's low achievement. In fact, exp6ctancy research shows that be- 

11 R. Rosenthal and L. Jacobson, Pygm^ionjn the Classroom (New York: Holt, 
Rinchart & Winston, 1968); R. E. Snow, A Mo'del Teacher Training System (Stan- 
ford; Stanford Center for Research and Deve!o{^ment in Teaching, 1972). 
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yond the association between educators' expectations and children's 
achievement is something much more fundamental. Educator expectations 
change educator behaxior tov^ard children. It is the beha\ior of educators, 
, rather than the expectations per se, that affects children's outcomes. For 
example, teachers who have low expectations for children may fail tp 
engage expected low performers for the same amount of instructional- 
time as they do expected high^performers. They may be less tolerant of 
answers given by low performfers and may fail to follow up on questions 
to low performers. Therefore, the concern of educational leaders shouW 
be directed to teacher and administrator behavior, rather than expecta- 
tions that are but symptoms. 

. If American educators looked beyond our boundaries to other na- 
tions, we would discover that it is possible for an entire nation to improve 
its e'ducational s>stem, including ,the basic skills. There are international' 
examples of rapid literacy accomplishment as an outcome of a govern- 
ment's priority effort. The vast majority of our nation's students could be 
reading, ^vriting, and counting at an-acceptable level within less than 12 
months if. as a nation, we established a high priority for these goals. 
Pending such a decision at the national level, individual principals with 
their faculties can' move — as some already have — ahead of their con- 
temporaries to produce models of excellence to which others may aspire. 
Energy, commitment, and a faith born of adequate professional knowl- 
edge can serve 'as the springboard for dramajii^^hievement in education. 
We owe ourselves and our children nothing less. 
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The Principal Makes the Difference 

Changing educational practice is much too corfiplex for simplistic expla- 
nations, )et one thing seems clear. When a school implements a new 
program, or changes an existing one, the principal is often the key to the 
success or failure of that effort. As an instructional leader, the principaKs 
job is. to help the people in a school make educational prdgrams work. 
TTiere is no program that you can buy or create that will increase basic 
Is achievement in a school unless the people who work there want to, 
^ the program work. 

ing basi c skills_ pften requires different Instructional methods 
or new material^. Changing educational practice is intrinsically disruptive. 
Change threatens people; it upsets established routines, it takes extra ^ 
energy and time; it challenges the status quo. 

How do successful principals manage change in their schools? What 
leadership styles do they employ? What roles do they play? What adminis- 
trative behaviors work best? While there is no one answer to th^se ques- 
tions, three things are crucial for principals. 

First, the principal is the person who must provide the leadership 
for improvement. The principal must recognize that a problem exists and 
that improvement is necessary. The principal must create a shared con- 
cern for improving the situation by involving teachers in deciding' what 
is to be done and by orchestrating people and resources to accomplish 
the task. Indeed, without the commitment and leadership of the principal, 
most efforts to improve programs in, secondary schools will never get off 
the ground. It is the principal who must provide the energy for change. 

Second, the principal must recognize that he dr she will be most 
effective when leadership behaviors match staff expectations. In fact^ the 

t 
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principal's ability to selectively use a variety of leadership-st>les to match 
the situation, the task, and the expectations of subordinates .is a key to 
success. Determining the type of leadership that is 'appropriate for any 
given situation is a skill. It invokes recognizing the conditions inherent in 
varying situations and consciously deciding -how goals might be best 
achieved in those circumstances. In-order to do this, ^principals must 
Recognize available options and apply fj^m to varying circumstances. 

Third, the principal nmst play a variety of roles and realize that those 
roles will change as the Rropess of improving a program evolves* In study- 
ing principals who successfully implemented new programs in their schools, 
one group of researchers found that the successful principal was many 
things: 

^ ... he or she was a believer, feeling a genuine commitment to 'the project; 
an advocate who promoted and defended the project before a variety of 
audiences, a linker who connected the project with other parts of the s>stem, 
a resources acquirer who obtained and allocated tangible and intangible re- 
sources for the project, an employer who hired project staff or assigned 
teachers to it, a leader who supplied initiative, energy, and direction, a manager 
who provided problem-solving assistance and support, a delegator who ''^moved 
backstage" when teachers assumed leadership, a supporter with words of en- 
. coi/ragement and acts of assistance, and an information source who gave 
feedback to teachers and project staff.* 



A Matter of Style 



When a principal chooses a leadership style, there is always the ques- 
tion of how much authority and responsibility he or she will give to others. 
Tannenbaum and Schmidt suggest that there are six leadership styles that 
fall on a continu^im from high. authority and responsibility vested in the 
principal to high authority and responsibility vested in the staff, as shown 
in Figure 1.^ 

When telling, the principal chooses a course of action and tells the 
staff what they are e?epected to do. The staff does not participate in deci- 
sions. When selling, the principal usually- makes a decision* and then at-* 
tempts to persuade the s'taff to accept it. When testing, the principal pro- 
poses a solution and asks the staff tQ react^o it. When consulting, the 
^principal gives the staff a chance to influence a decision from the begin- 



* Spencer H. Wyant, Of Projects and Principals (Reston, Va.: Association of 
•Teacher Educators, 19^0). 

2 Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, "How to Choose a Leadership 
Pattern," Hatrva^d Business Review 5i (May-June 1973). 
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ning. The principal may present the problem and related information, but 
the staff is asked to offer solutions. The principal then selects the solutions 
he or she believes will be most effective. When delegating, the principal 
gives the decision-making responsibility to the staff with or withoi^t reserv- 
ing veto power or modification rights. When joining, the principal is an 
equal participant in the decision making process, and has no more or no 
^ess power than other members of the stafft ^ 

Figure 1. Continuum of Authority and"^ 
Responsibility Vested in the Principal and the Staff ^ 

Principal maximum q , Sf2ff maxim um 

, Staff minimum Principal minimum 

Telling Selling Testing Consulting Delegating Joining 



Each of these leadership styles can^ be effective, and there are other 
modelsHljat provide sound conceptualizatigns of behaviors to guide ad- 
ministrative' action. Two points in particular should be kept in mind. 
Effective administrators acknowledge their limitations and recognize the 
roles they do not perform wl^l. Also, it is not a prinpipal's'intenti^^hat 
determines whether a particular style will be effective, it is how ll||^^le 
affects other people. In other words, tbe staff's response ^nd reaction to a 
principal's actions determine whether the choice of a particular style was a 
wise one. ^ ^ ^ . 



The Context 

Improvements in educational practice occur in the context of a school 
setting. That context always has two dimensions— the job to be done, the 
task, and the people involved, the process. Both of these dimension^e- 
quire the principal's attention. Successful principals understand the dtffer- 
ence between the two and use appropriate administrative behaviors in bo|h 
dimensions. . , . - 

In dealing with tfie'Toj/: of improving basic skills programs, the most 
important res{5onsibilities of the principal are: (IX to understand what 
is being. done, (2) ,to demonstrate commitment to the project and visualize 
^ its intended outcomes, (3) to negotiate competing 'pressures withifi and 
outride' the school, and (4) tcrallocate and use resources effectively. 
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A principars knowledge of a projecJt is critical to the staff's feeling 
that *they can depend on administrative understanding and support for 
their work. The principal is not necessarily expected to know everything 
about the proj«^, or to be an "expert" on every school task. But the staff' 
'expects the pri^nci^al to have sufficient understanding to work effectively 
with them and n6 communicate the school's efforts eloquently/ When 
'teachers are d^g something new, they are taking more risks than they 
normally would. They expect the pnncipal to'^iderstand the demands 
placed on tb^m, to value their mistakes as well as their failures, and to 
communicate to^others what they are attemptmg and why they are attpipt- 
ingit. 

I^rincipals must demonstrate a strong commitment to basic skills 
programs in their schools. Nothing kills an^improvement effort faster than 
a staff who believes the principal does not care about the project Thus the 
principars visible commitment is critical to success. Teachers are quick to 
4 recognize' superficial .commitment. Principals must "practice what they 
preach.'' They cannot expect teachers to change if they are unwilling to 
accommodate needed changes in their own roles. 

Schools are political. Competition for resources is keen jnd special 
interests vie constantly for controIrThe political impfications of anj effort 
to change the school must^be understood by the principal, who must 
competently explain, defend, protect, and run interference for the project. 
Often, only the principal is in a position to negotiate competing pressures. 
There are criticisms and misunderstandings whenever a school changes 
unless the principal provides effective liaison and communication linkages 
within the school district and into the community. 

Resources are the ingredients that improve basic skills programs. 
They, are tangible and intangible, they include money, people, materials, 
equipment, and influence. The principal is expected to acquire resources 
and allocate them in ways that assure success. Resource needs for suc- 
cessful project implementation may be as diverse as an "opening'* in the 
school schedule, space in the building, or the use of influence 'and leader- 
ship to obtain regulatory. wai\ers or comftiunity and school volunteers. 

The other' dimension of the school setting that concerns principals 
IS the people who bring about the Improvemehts. The principal who works 
effectively with people in the school and community employs behaviors 
that. (1) clarify roles to be performed, (2) encourage involvement and 
participation, (3) communicate' support and personal commitment; and 
(4) provide staff with feedback that facilitates growth in skills^ and con- 
fidence. 

Managing the task (job to.be done) andjnanaging the process (deal- 
' ing with the people iavol^fed) simultaneously may seem dichotomous. The 
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principal may feel caught between the management demands of both 
/ dimensions. Yet, knowing when to handle the people problem^ and when 
td attend to task concerns is one of the most important skills ah adminis- 
tratof can develop. ' / 

Change threatens some people. In fact, having to depart from estab- 
lished routines and wa>s of -thinking and doing things can create serious 
psychological trauma. Hall and others found that teachers go through 
predictable stages of, concern in their efforts to create new programs.^ 
Initially, teachers may have little concern about becoming involved in a 
new program, but they begin to seek more information as their awareness 
of an innovation increases. Personal concerns mount as teachers realize 
. they jnay become personally involved with an innovation. Questions re- 
gardmg professional and personal adequacy to meet new demands surface, 
and status issues emerge. At the poipt of initial program implementation, 
teachers' concerns about ^ day-to-day processes and tasks increase. This 
stage, called management concerns, continues until teachers' develop a 
smooth and routine procedure. In the next stage, teachers' concerns are 
likely to shift to program consequerices for students. Finally, teachers may 
also experience concerns ajpout collaborating with others and about ex- 
ploring ways to modify the innovation to increase student achievement. 

Hall and his colleagues also found that as^ people change from one 
set of educational practices to Another, they experience predictable diffi- 
* culties. Normally, teachers^go through several levels of use as an innovation 
^is implemented. From a state of non-use, teachers begin to learn more 
about a new program and enter an orientation stage and a preparation 
stage. At the point that implementation begins, teachers are mechanical 
users, that is; they direct their efforts primarily to managing the day-to-^y, 
short-tepn, demands a new program usually presents. As routine patterns 
for using the innovation develop, teachers' usage patterns stabilize Changes 
in program use proceed from formal or ibformal evaluation data rather 
than from attempts to overcome difficulties. Finally, teachers reach the 
refinement level when program modifications affect both short- and long- 
term -consequences for students. \ 

Knowledge of an individual staff member's "stages 'of concern" and 
"levels of use^allows the principal to provide assistance and support when 
needed. For example, a teacher who is experiencing frustration and. diffi- 
culties getting something new to work in the classroom does not need a 
sermon on the long-term benefits of the new program. What that teacher 



E. Hafi and S. F. Loucks, 'Teacher Concerns as a Basis for Facih'tating 
an'd Pcfsonalizing Staff Development," teacher College Record 80 (1978): 36-53. 
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needs is someone to illustrate how to make the program work in the 
classroom. . - 



Managing Programs to Improve Bask Skills 

» ♦ ^* 

Most programs for educational improvement go through similar 
cycles or stages in their development. Each cycle requires the principal 
to play a somewhat different role and to choose administrative behaviors 
appropriate for var>ing, situations. A simple way of thinking abiut project 
cycles is to consider the major phases of a program's growth, as shown in 
Figure 2. , • 

* • 
7 : Figure 2. Phases of Program Growth 
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^ Phase I: PlanrilrfV 



The major^^ctivities asso6iat^ with Phase I, planning, icvolve (1) 
d*^eloping awareness. that cWge is needed, (2) defining the problem to^ 
be solved, (3) assps^firtg the school's readiness for ct\ange, (4) identifying' 
and evaluating '^llteniafiV?^ solutions; and (5) deciding on a course, of^ 

action. ^ ^ 

The princjpars Coiiimitmer^^' absolutely essential to launching and 
planning an effort to improve basic skilly instruction. He or she is usually 
in the best potitioh Jo recognize that change is needed. The principal has 
access to a wide r^iige of irfifBm^^tiqn including student achievement rec- 
ords, observatibn/,'Stnd reactions from staff and parents. He or she can.also 
underscore thef}mport^e of responding affirmatively to existing needs. 
It is most appmpriat^therefore, that the principal present information 
about the proS^m and possible procedures for solving 'it after gatherftig 
faculty ideas. Diagnostic and consulting leadership styles are likely to be 
* effective for t?iis^ase. \ " ' • • 
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As awareness of a need for change in the school is" esfablished, the 
principal must involve faculty i^ deciding what course of action to follow. 
Those who are expected to implement the change should join the program 
planning effort as earl>,as ppssible. Without joint planning, problems may 
arise later in operating the program according to original intentions. People 
also like to participate in making decfsions thAt affect them, it generates a 
feehng of control and contributes to 'a sense of trust in collaborative 
relationships. , 

'Schools, like people, vary in their capacity to accommodate change. 
It is important that the principal take time to assess the school's readiness 
for change,'which can be done by studying existing conditions aniasking 
the following questions: ^ 

1. How strongly is the staff committed to the need for change? Do 
they believe bask skills achievement can be improved? 

2. How stable is the staff? Will those who plan the new basic skills 
progranfe implenaent them? * - 

' 3. Does the faculty ^ork cooperatively? Do they need to develop 
new collaborative skills? ^ 

4. What technical skills w^ll be needed to implement the new pro- 
.gram? Does the faculty have those skills? Can they be developed quickly 
through inservice programs or other means? 

5. Does the school climate encoCirage cooperation and collaborative 
efforts? , 

6. Is the faculty willing to take risks? Will they, try something new? 
How do they handle frustration and failure? 

During another important aspect of the plannpig phase, the planners 
3nalyze proposed program alternatives to determine their likelihood of 
success. Each option has a potential impact on the school^nd its per- 
sonneL It is necessary to recognize and understand thi^ impact at the out- 
set. Some programs require major changes in roles and teaching behav/ors 
and are harder to implement successfully than ethers. Some programs 
necessitate expensive equipment acquisition or facility modifications. Fur- 
ther, a school can become overloaded with new programs and innovations. 
As a result, the faculf^may be unable to adjust to the many new demands 
placed on them. When this occurs, efforts to improve education are usually 
aborted. , . * 

During the planning phase of the program, the principal's major roles 
are as a leader, providing the initiative and motivation for addressing the 
problems, as an information source, assisting in the delineation oj^ the 
problem's parameters and in the identification of possible acceptable solu- 
tions, as an advocate, expressing commitment to the appropriate solution; 
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'and as a linker, uniting the school, the central administration, and the 
community to ensure support and needed re^sources. 

Phase II: Organizing 

In the second phase of the program, organizing, the people and re- 
sources needed to implement the program are acquired and organized 
Effective leadership styles for this phaseJnvolV|^ selling, testing, consulting, 
and delegating. 

Personnel to operate the program will most likely be obtained in one 
of two ways: if resources are available, new personnel might be hired; 
otherwise existing staff roles will need to be redefined. When selecting 
pe/sonnel, the principal should seek individuals who have needed technical 
skills and who display an ability to work effectively with others. They 
should' be highly motivated and committed to the project. In tome cases, 
special interests may deed to be protected and represented. Such factors as 
grade level, department representation, and sex and ethnic differences may 
need to be considered. 

In some schools, it may be difficult to "bring everybody along" in a 
new effort to improve basic skills instruction. However, it is important 
that all faculty know what is being proposed and how the new program 
might atfect them. While some faculty may never choose to join the new 
program, they should be encouraged to remain neutral and not actively 
resist program efforts. 

After staff selection and program organization, the principal's key 
role is to delegate appropriate responsibility and authority for program 
implementation. This may be especially difficult for some principals, par- 
ticularjx^f they are authoritative in style or if they had great personal 
involvement in the program's design. Delegating is not'abdicating, how- 
ever, and the principal should remember that ultimate responsibility anct 
accountability will remain in his or her office. The principal- should also 
• carefully examine program management responsibility and consciously 
decide how much authority to share with the program staff. 

" Effective delegation of responsibility gives the ^aff a clear charge. 
This charge communicates expectations and achieves agreemenf^n roles 
^d outcomes. The principal's charge to the staff states in detail the task 
to be accomplished, ||ts deadlines, identifies constraints and non-negotia- 
bles (such as policies, regulations, and the like), establishes limits of 
authonty, and announces the principal's personal preferences for program 
operation. During this phase, the principal's chief ^oles are as employer, 
selecting and assigning staff, and as delegaior, setting forth the task to be 
accomplished. 
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Phase HI: Developing and Implementing 

During Phase IlC developing and implementing the program, the 
prmcipal's role usually shifts from leader to manager. Principals generally 
assume a much less directive role and use more relationship-oriented ad- 
ministrative Ijehaviors. Appropriate leadership styled include delegating 
and joining. 

During this phase, instructi<^r^l materials are acquire* or developed, 
new te^ichmg methods arc tried, staff training is provided, and the program 
is put *'on line/* This is the most likely time*for unanticipated problems to 
arise. Procedures won't work as planned, or resources are inadequate, or 
the program^ generates Critical reactions from parents, students, or the' 
school board. This phase can be especially frustrating for the principal 
for he'^r she must patiently allow the.staff sufficient latitude to do the joUS 
"Patiently" means taking a back seat even when the *T can' do it better by 
myself* urge becomes strong. 

Effective principals remember that ultimate goal is to remove , 
themselves frbm the program, that is, to have the staff so#fully committed 
and competent in operating the program that they forget the principal was 
ever substantially involved in providing initiative and leadership for the 
effort. ^ 

Formal program evaluation should begin during this phase. Informa- 
tion about student achievement and student-teacher satisfaction with the 
program should be gathered. The principal also should constantly seek 
information on program staff morale and student ar^d community attitudes 
toward the new instructional program.. Is it receiving '^bouquets or brick- 
bats" from the central administration and the community? It is especially 
important that those who are not directly involved with the program per- 
ceive that they are getting their fair share of the principSFs attention and 
the schooPs resources. The perception that the program provides ''special 
favors" to a select few stiould be especially avoided. 

It is crucial that the principal provide a high degree of support to 'i 
staff during this phase. Recognizing achievement, working collaboratively 
to resolve problenrxs, listening, extending empathy, expressing thanks, pro- 
viding feedback, offering assistance, -checking with staff= to find out how 
they are doing and what they are feeling, going to inservice meetings, and 
afttending program staff conferences are ways a principal says *'I care; we 
can make it together for it i^ important toour schooLand our students/' 

During Phase III, the principal's major roles are as advocate, seinng, 
protecting, and defending the program, as linker, connecting the project to 
other parts of the schoAl system an^ the community, and as resource ac- 
quirer, using skill and influence to obtain and to allocate needed resources. 
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Phase rV: Institutionajlzing , 

In the final phase of the program cycle, overall success is judged, and 
decisipns on continuation are made. If deemed worthy, the program moves 
from an experimental form into an institutionalized routine. During this' 
time, the principal assumes consulting, evaluative, and selling styles of 
Jejdership. 

If accurate data on progfanv outcomes he^e beeft systematically col- 
lected, and if the principal has taken the temperature of the faculty and 
students a^ong the way, it would seem fairly simple to determine whether 
the program merits conti_auation. It is important, however, that principals 
include the faculty in deciding whether to retain an experimental program. 
Two advantages accrue from faculty collaboration: key program modi- 
fications ma> be suggested that could saKage a potentially sound program 
from the scrapheap, and the staff will likely maintain or even iiyrease 
their commitment to the program. ^ • / ' 

If a program meri^ts continuation, it probably has been cost efeective. 
However, resource availability on a long-term basis is an importa\t issue 
in institutionalization. ' . * 

During^is final phase, the princ^al's roles are as an information 
source, providing data for continuation decisions, as a leader, providing 
direction for future effocfs, as an advocate, selling the program if results 
merit continuation, and as a resource acquirer, obtaining long-term com- 
mittments for institutionalization. 
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In a recent interview, .a member of the board of education for the District 
of Columbia Public Schools predicted that the success of a proposed 
extended volunteer project will largely depend on the d>namics that indi- 

_vidual principals can bring to bear as the plan develop^. This basic assump- 
tion not only reflects the theory that many people hold about the impact 
o( leadership on organizational behavior, but it also underscores the pivotal 
point from which effective school management*revoIves. 

' It is well "known that coach^of gr^at athletic teams rarely have the 
experience of having played ev^p position required in competition, yet 
through leadership, their teams are synchronized to demonstrate a com- 
bination of skills that distiiiguishes them in the sports, arena. By the same 
token, most managers of a school or school system ^probably have not 
actively participated in every operational aspect of the educational struc- 
ture, but their effective leadership enables them to build units that com- 
petently deliver services to students. Thus, the leadership style of the 
person at the top determines management. 

The nature of leadership is varied and complex, and might be more 
comprehensively explained by one having broader knowledge of the . 

f behavioral sciences. Its essence, however, is in motivating people to work 
willingly, harmoniously, and zealously toward predetermined goals. Speci- 
fically, it includes: 

• Setting standards and persuading the community, the staff, ajid the 
students to agree with and adhere to them 

• Motivating the Work of the staff by giving meaningful directions 

• Enlisting communijy support in helping to attain goals 

. • Assisting teachers and administrators to develop more creative 
approaches to education by improving their individual skills 

c 
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' • Encouraging staff members and paijents to critically examine activi- 
ties and programs 
- • Securing resources for school programs 

, _ • Building a sense of pride in the work accomplished and generating 
enthusiasm for that remaining to be^done. 

Each of these aspects of leadership brings into focus the importance 
of interpersonal relationships, thus making iT evident that an outstanding 
leader is a manager, a mover, a manipulatbrx)f people. One of the crucial 
factors of success in contemporary school mjnagement involves the 
pflfectivpness of pnncipals or superintendents in influencing their commu- 
nities. Thus, the pnmary characteristics of the administrative leader include 
the ability to inspire confidence, to manifest positiveness without being 
dictatorial, to exemplify fairness; and above all, to convince the public 
that as the person in 'charge, he or she has purpose, knows what to do, 
and understands where educational programs are going and how they will 
get there. 

Moreover, a leader must be able to accept criticism. In fact, a leader 
should encourage it, not only to gauge the mood and opinions of consti- 
tuents, but also to provide a sense of direction for school programs. For 
example, a local Washington, D.C. radio station emphasizes to its listeners 
its editorial position that the schools should provide traii^ for students 
in areas of demand by local employers. This position simply highlights a 
community need that has strong implications for a focus the public schools 
might make in planning course offerings. It is a healthy way of nudging 
educators to take a practical and positive step that will be beneficial to 
students and to business. < \ 

Finally, leadership is synonymous with courage — the qourage to make 
decisions,'including those that involve controversial or unpleasant issues. 
It means persisting in a goal even when ^others say it cannot be done. It 
means overcoming people's natural inertness and influencing them to move 
ahead, and it alsQ means the ability to work hard, to demonstrate by 
example that diligence and effort do lead tb success. 

Years ago, American school childrerT were presented with what some 

t historians describe as a glorified version of the discoveiy of this country. 
The^ learned that courage, persistence, aijd hard work brougfit Christopher 
Columbus and his apprehensive crew to themnknown shores of a "new" 
world, and that the decision to "sail on" despite adversity and overwl^elm- 
ing odds changed the course of worid history. This story dramatically por- 
trays Columbus as »a bold man whose conviction^, even in the face of 
mutmy by his entire crew, motivated him to pursue his goal Perhaps the 
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det'ails^of this episode are magnified to some degree, but the portrait of 
leadership is real. Men and women who are guided by principles, who give 
serious thought to the possible consequences of their^decisions, and wlio 
stand prepared to assume responsibility for^heir actions possess the quali- 
ties that are needed to move organizations forward; 

To move ahead, however, a leader mjist have a vision; that is, a leader \^ 
must have a lon'g view into the future as well as fresh insight into the facts 
of the present. A leader nfiust be able to see the difference between what 
"should be" and what '^actually is" The process of carving out a specified 
destination, determining the best path to take to reach it, and establishing^ 
indicators of success*" along the route are basic steps in program planning, 
ah esseiitial element of effective school management. 

This process is used in making the decisions that have the most 
impact on an organization. For example, it may be used to examine an 
existing policy on the promotion of students from grade to grade for the 
purpose of making substantive but positive changes, or it may be used to 
deteiWine the programmatic thrust when budget reductions are mandated. 
Both principals and superintendents will find this process highly beneficial 
in implementing pohcies mandated by boards of education. 

Moreover, the increasing demand for accountability in. education 
requires the strict assessment of a school's se^ice to the public. In the last 
decade, the American taxpayer has porsistently raised questions about the 
productivity and effectiveness of the nation^s piibhc schools. Tlje message 
is clear that educators must develop specific procedjifes for measuring and 
showifig proof of getting the job done. This can be accomplished by using 
the descnbed process of program planning. Schools that use ^his system 
can outline where they want to go and how they plan to gel there. In 
addition, an t\'di\\0kon component, which forms the basis for appraisal, 
is inherent in the process. 

Iik^sum, then, the key factors Tor success* in management are the 
leader's depth of p^ception regarding the purposes of education, the 
leader's ability to systematically plan toward making those purposes 
reahties, and the leader's skill in motivating people to buy into the pro- 
grammatic thrust. This is the essence of school management. 
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(610-17786) $5.50 
Lifelong Learning — A Human Agenda 

(610-79160) $9.75 
Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming: A New FoctJs 

for Education. (610-17278) $5.00 
Perspectives on Curriculum Development 

1776-1976 (610-76078) $9.50 
Schools in Search of Meaning 

(610-^5044) $8.50 
St^ff Development/ Organization Development 

(610-81232) $9.75 
SuperviSioo of Teaching (610-82262) $10 00 ' 



Books and Booklets 

About Learning Materials (61 1 -781 34) $4.50 
Action Learning. Student Community Service 

Projects (611-74018) $2.50 
Adventuring^ -Mastering, Associating: New 

Strategies hr Teaching Children 

(611-76080) $5.00 
Applied Strategies for Curriculum Evaiuation 

(611-81240) $5.75 
Approaches to Individualized Education 

(611-80204) $4.75 
Bilingual Education for Latinos 

(611-78142) $6.75 
Classroom-Relevant Research in the Language 

Arts (611-78140) $7.50 
Clinical Supervision — A State of the Art Review 

(611-80194) $3 75 
Curriculum Leaders: improving Their influence 

(611-76084) $4.00 
Curriculum Materials 1981 (611-61266) $5.00 
^rriculum Theory (611-77112) $7.00 
Degrading the Grading Myths. A Primer of 

Alternatives to Grades and Marks 

(611-76082) $6.00 
Developing Basic Skills Programs in 

Secondary Schools (611-82264) $5.00 
Developmental Supervision Alternative 
" Practices for Helping Teachers Improve 

Instruction (611-81 234) $5 00 
Educating English-Speaking Hispanlcs 

(611-80202) $6.50 
Effective Instruction (61 1 -8021 2) $6.50 
Elementslry School Mathematics: A Guide to 

Current Research (611-75056) -$5.00 
Eliminating Ethnic Bias In Instructional 

Materials: Ck)mment and Bibliography 

(611-74020) $3.25 
Global Studies: Problems and Promises for 

Elementary Teachers (61 1-76086) $4.50 
Handbook of Basic Citizenship Competencies 

(611-80196) $4.75 
Humanistic Education: Objectives and 

Assessment (611-78138) $4.75 
Learning More About Learning 

(611-17310) $2.00 



Mathematics Education Research 

- (611-81238) $6.75 
Measuring and Attaining the Goals of Education 

(611-8d210) $6.50 
Middle Schoojln the Making 

(611-74024) SG.OO 
The Middle School We Need 

(611-75060) $2.50 
Moving Toward Self-Directed Learning 

(611-79166) $4.75 
Multicultural Education: Commitments. Issues, 

and Applications (611-77108) $7.00 
Needs Assessment: A Focus for Curriculum 

Development (61 1-75048) $4.00 
Observational Methods in the Classroom 

(611-17948) $3.50 
Open Education: Criftque and Assessment 

(611-75054) $4.75 
Partners: Parents and Schools 

(61W9168) $4.75 
Professional Supervision for Professional 

Teachers (61 1-75046) $4.50 
Reschooling Society: A Conceptual Mode! 

(611-17950) $2.00 
The School of the Future— NOW 

(611-17920) $3.75 
Schools Become Accountable: A PACT 

Approach (611-74016) $3.50 
The School's Role as Moral Authority 

(611-77110) ' $4.50 
Selecting Learning Experiences: Linking 

Theory and Practice (611-78138) $4J5 
Social Studies for the Evolving Individual 

(611-17952) $3.00 
Staff JDevelopment: Staff Liberation 

(611-77106) $6.50 
Supervision: Emerging Profession 

(611-17-796) $5.00' 
Supervision in a New Key (61 1-1 7926) $2.50 
Urban Education: The City as a Living 

Curriculum (611-80206) $6.50 
What Are the Sources of the Curriculum? 

' (611-17522) ' $1.50 . 
Vitalizing the High School (61 1 -7402ft) $3.50 
Developmental Characteristics of Children and 

Youth (wall chart) (611-75058) $2.00 



Discounts on quantity orders of tame title to 
single address: 10-49 copies, 10%; 50 or more 
copies, 15%. Make checks or money orders 
payable to ASCD. Orders totaling $20.00 or 
less must Ix prepaid. Orders from Institutions 
and t^slnetses must be on official purchase 
order form. Shipping and handling charges wilt 
be added to billed purchase orders. P/ease de 
sure (o list the stock number of each pabf/ca- 
tlon, thown In parentheses* 

Subscription to Educational Lea^ersA/p— $1 8.00 
a year. ASCD Membership dues: Regular (sub- 
scription [$18] and yearbook) — $38.oaa year; 
Comprehensive tlncludes subscription [$18} 
and yearbook plus other books and booklets 
distributed during period of membership)-^ 
$48.00 a year. 

Order from: . 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
225 North Washlngtdn Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
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